ASSOCIATION 


NEW  JERSEY 
EDUCATIONAL 


REVIEW 


The  New  Jersey  Edocetional  Review  is  published  six  times  a  year — October,  Dccem< 
her,  January,  February,  April,  and  May— by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Office  of  publication,  Hudson  Dispat^,  400  38tb  Street,  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 
The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1U)0  entitles  a  membo'  to  receive  the  Review  for 
(me  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  Review.  Subscriptiotts  to  non¬ 
members  are  $1JX)  a  year.  Single  copies,  25c. 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey, 
under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

Founded  1853  Incorporated  1896 

Membership  28,000 

Association  Haodquartars 
307  Stacy-Trant 
Tranton,  Naw  Jarsay 

Objects 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Association  is  established  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true  rank  among 
the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and  State  school  teachers 
by  means  of  instruction,  conference  and  united  action." 

Officers- 1933- 1934 

FRANK  G.  PICKELL  Praaidant 

CHESTER  F.  OGDEN . Post  Prasidant 

LEON  N.  NEULEN  . Rrst  Vica  Prasidant 

ELLA  J.  HAMILTON . Sacond  Vica  Prasidant . 

CATHARINE  M.ZISGEN . Traasurar 

SOLOMON  C.  STRONG  Sacratary 
SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK . Railroad  Sacratary  . 


Executive  Committee 

Tha  Otficars  and 

MAHIE  S.  DOREMUS  (1935) . PATERSON 

WILLIAM  R.  WARD  (1935)  . TRENTON 

MARY  D.  BARNES  (1935) .  ELIZABETH 

WINTON  J.  WHITE  (1934) . ENGLEWOOD 

WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER  (1934) . AUDUBON 

ADELE  COX  (1934) . JERSEY  CITY 

W.  BURTON  PATRICK  (ax-ofRcio)  . ORANGE 


MONTCLAIR 

CLIFTON 

CAMDEN 

. ATLANTIC  aTY 

TRENTON 
WEST  ORANGE 
NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Every  Teacher  In  New  Jersey  a  Member  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


An  Appreciation 

“The  Management  of  the  Ambassador  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  for 
their  excellent  patronage  of  our  hotel  during  the  recent  convention. 

“We  hope  in  the  coming  months  you  will  have  occasion  to  visit  the  hotel 
often  and  avail  yourselves  of  our  facilities.” 

Most  sincerely, 

THE  AMBASSADOR. 

William  Hamilton, 

General  Manager 
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Let  Hotel  Dennis  Be  Your 
Host  for  Any  Time  You 
Spend  at  the  Shore! 


Breathe  the  life-giving,  body¬ 
building,  salt-laden  SEA  AIR 
from  the  open  decks,  vita  glass 
solariums  and  guest  rooms  of 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Rates  That  Appeal 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY.  lac. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton.  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 
Absolutely  Fireproof 


300  ROOMS  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 
extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 
"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 

LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 
Manager 


The  MADISON  —  The  JEFFERSON  —  The  MONTICELLO 
DELIGHTFUL  HOTELS  FOR  REST  and  RECREATION 
Low  Week-End  Rates 

JOHN  R.  HOLLINGER  EUGENE  C.  FETTER 

General  Manager  Resident  Manager 

FETTER  &  HOLLINGER,  Inc. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL  of 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

June  29  August  17 
DIRECTOR,  Andre'  Morize, 
Professor,  Harvard  University 

Seven  weeks  in  the  most 
beautiful  section  of  the 
Green  Mountains 

The  French  School  aims  to  attract  a 
group  of  mature  students  profession¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  teaching  and 
study  of  French.  French,  the  sole 
medium  of  communication  in  class¬ 
room  and  social  life,  is  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  during  the  seven  weeks  ses¬ 
sion.  Close  personal  contact  between 
native  staff  and  students  insures  con¬ 
versational  practice  and  individual  at¬ 
tention  in  classroom,  dining  halls, 
dormitories,  social  gatherings,  hikes 
and  sports.  All  courses  carry  credit 
for  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Modern  Languages. 

For  Individual  School  Bulletins  of 
English  —  French  —  German  — 
Italian  —  Spanish 

Address 

MiddleburyCollege.SummerSession  Office 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 


Summer  A 

Session  r 

July  5  to 
August  15 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 

Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain 

Courses  affording  superior  opportunities 
for  self-improvement,  for  teachers  desiring 
certification  credit,  graduate  students  and 
undergraduates.  City  conveniences  and  un¬ 
surpassed  recreational  advantages.  Lake 
Champlain,  Green  Mountain  and  Adirondack 
excursions,  trips  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
under  University  direction.  Enrollment  lim¬ 
ited  to  1000.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Send  for  Catalog  of 

Summer  Session  Courses 

at  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Time  is  growing  short  if  you  have  not  as  yet  arranged  for 
your  Summer  Studies.  Send  today  for  our  complete  cata- 
.  .  also  a  new  booklet  which  describes  fully  both  the 
educational  and  recreational  interests  to  be  enjoyed 
through  a  summer  course  at  Temple  University. 
Classes  open  June  25  —  Close  August  3. 


Mail  This  Coupon  to 
Office  of  Registrar 

Dept.  J 

Broad  8t.  and 
Montgomery  Ave. 
Philadelphia 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


Pleaae  aeikl  me  a  copy  of  your  complete  Summer  Seaaion  Catalog  for  1984, 
alao  any  other  information  you  may  have. 
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IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 

Bucknell  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  9  TO  AUGUST  17 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 

Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additional  information  address 
JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Bud^nell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 


IN  DEBT 
AFTER  ILLNESS? 


Most  people  are,— teachers  especially,  because  of  their  relatively  low  in* 
comes  and  smaller  savinss.  Why  risk  this  misfortune  in  times  like  these? 

The  opportunity  to  protect  your  income  and  your  savinss  is  yours  for  the 
taking.  Membership  in  the  E.  B.  A.  cosb  but  little,  and  pays  you  benefits 
for  illness,  accident,  and  quarantine  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Answer  to  a  Problem  in  Finances.”  Enroll¬ 
ment  now  may  keep  you  out  of  debt  later. 

THE  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

Home  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

or 

MR.  F.  R.  THOMPSON,  ISO  AUBURN  STREET,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

MR.  F.  C.  TOOLE,  1319  AUNA  STREET,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 
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Four  Factors  that  Help  Teeth  Last  a  Lifetime  are  Right  Food, 
Dental  Care,  Personal  Care  and  Plenty  of  Chewing  Elxercise. 


1 


Lack  of  chewing,  dentists 
point  out,  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributing  causes  for  the 
present  deterioration  of 
teeth.  Teeth  are  to  chew 
with  but  precious  little 
chewing  do  they  get  in  this 
age  of  ^ft  Food.  Chewing 
exercise  offered  by  gum,  5 
to  10  minutes  daily  (espe- 


Forward  Looking 

. . .  bosinaM  croapa  akna  ax- 
travacaal  •tatamaats.  Tbaj 
call  upon  craal  Unhraraitiaalo 
Biaka  iaipartial  iaractisatiaaa 
ef  tbair  pradacta.  Raaaka  af 
aach  raaaarck  fana  tlta  baab 
of  oar  adrartaaiaa.  Wbat  poa 
road  aaar  oar  aicaatara  aboat 
cbawiac  (am,  yea  caa  baUaao. 

Tba  Natieaal  Aaaeciatiea  ef 
Cbawiac  Gaa  Maaafactarora 


cially  after  meals),  tends  to 
be  a  definite  dental  benefit. 
For  children  it  is  very  much 
to  be  recommended  as 
crowding  and  overlapping 
teeth  are  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  lack  of  chewing. 
That  is  why  we  say: 

There  is  a  reason,  a  time  and 
a  place  for  Chewing  Gum. 


Arithmetics 

THE  NEW  DAY,  Durell-QilUt 

Junior  Mathematics 

THE  NEW  DAY,  Durell'Foberg-Newcomb'Blair 

These  two  series  meet  fully  all  the  requirements  of  the  modem  school 
system  for  an  integrated  and  complete  series  of  mathematics  texts  for 
use  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  The  New  Day  Arithmetics 
are  available  in  both  three  and  six'book  editions.  The  New  Day  Junior 
Mathematics  consist  of  Books  One,  Two  and  Three  for  grades  7,  8,  9. 


Charles  E.  Merrill  Company 


New  York 
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Announcing 

A 

new 

HOLZWARTH  and  PRICE 

French  text 

,_i^ 

FIRST-YEAR  FRENCH 

iD.CHEATH 

1  and 

[company 

For  the  average  first-year  High-School  class. 
Shorter  and  easier  than  the  authors’ 

Beqinners'  French,  and  contains  entirely 
new  material  with  stress  on  acquiring  read¬ 
ing  facility.  (Ready  this  Spring.) 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


MAUD  AND  MISKA  PETERSHAM 


Other 


famous  illustrators  and  authors^  have  produced  a  gay^ 
colorfulj  new  series  which  is  ideal  for  school  use — 

THE  STORY  BOOK  SERIES 


The  stories  tell  all  about  the  most 
important  things  in  a  child’s  life— * 

B  houses,  clothes,  food, 
and  transportation. 
While  factual  in  con¬ 
tent,  they  are  simply 
and  delightfully  writ¬ 
ten,  from  a  child’s 
point  of  view.  Printed 
by  offset  lithography 

'  Grades  One  to  Three 
List  Price,  only  60  cents  each. 
Subject  to  usual  school  discount. 


Popular  Readers 


For  Supplementary  Use 


The  Reading  Hour  Series  -  The  Heard-King 
Histories  •  The  Romance  of  Science  Series 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


WINSTON  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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“We  sell  untMtuil  things” 


What 

"BUSINESS 

COURSE" 

best  meets  the  need  of 
Junior  High  Schools? 

Educators  are  coming  to  realise 
that  knowledge  of  the  entire  commer¬ 
cial  and  Industrial  structure  is  helpful 
to  consumers  as  well  as  to  business 
workers;  that  qualiflcations  not  usual¬ 
ly  stressed  in  early  school  years  are 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  assure  a 
useful  and  happy  career  in  any  voca¬ 
tion;  that  such  qualities  as  character, 
imagination,  vision,  initiative,  adapta¬ 
bility,  concentration,  understanding  are 
as  important  as  skill  in  rendering  serv¬ 
ice  and  in  winning  promotion. 

So  the  "New  Deal"  business  course  in 
the  Junior  High  School  should  offer 
our  children  opportunities  to  gain  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  business 
community  and  an  Insight  into  its 
goals,  functions,  practices;  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  careful  planning  for 
the  future;  to  make  try-outs  as  aids 
to  Job  selections;  to  develop,  at  the 
same  time,  certain  occupational  skills. 

The  program  calls  for  a  general  busi¬ 
ness  course  that  gives  an  economic 
background  and  that  leads  progress¬ 
ively  to  the  selection  of  the  right  vo¬ 
cation. 

In  short,  the  Junior  business  course 
should  prepare  for  life  by  letting  chil¬ 
dren  start  to  participate  in  life  during 
Junior  High  School  years. 

All  these  objectives  and  more  may  be 
realized  through  the  use  of 

General  Business  Science 

by 

Jones,  Bertschi,  and  Holtsclaw 
Send  to  our  nearest  office  for 
FREE  MONOGRAPH 

“Penetrating  the  Fog  Surrounding 
‘Junior  Business  Training.**’ 


THE  C  R  E  C  C 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Boston  Toronto 


Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative 


W  E....,,  ,, 

It's  Festival  year  in  Europe . . .  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberarfimergau; 
Munich,  Bayreuth,  Salzburs  music 
Festivals;  great  drama  at  Malvern, 
StratFord-on-Avon.  Such  events 
make  supremely  important  these 
University  Tours  that  combine  all 
vacation  pleasures  with  special  stud¬ 
ies  in  History,  Art,  Literature,  Music 
. . .  under  the  direction  oF  experts  in 
these  Fields.  Rates  are  very  low. . . 
and  deFinite,  eliminating  any  ques¬ 
tion  oF  Foreign  exchange.  Write  For 
booklet  "J"  oF  University  Tours, 


COOK'S 


Thots.  Cook  &  Son  •  WagonS'UtSt  Inc 


587  Fifth  Ave.,  ?{ew  T or\.  and  branches 


The  MUSIC  HOUB 

McConathy-Miessner-Birge-Bray 
offers  complete  basic  materials  for  the 
elementary  school,  organized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  procedures 
for  relating  the  music  program,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  with  the  so¬ 
cial  program  of  the  school,  literature 
appreciation,  art  appreciation,  "lis¬ 
tening  lessons”  and  instrumental  cor¬ 
relations,  folk  dancing,  creative  ac¬ 
tivities. 


Music  of  Many  Lands 
and  Peoples 

MeConathy-Beattie-Morgan 
carries  forward  this  educational  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  junior  high  school  years, 
through  an  organization  of  the  music 
into  14  units  of  study  which  link 
beautiful  music  with  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  curriculum. 

Write  for  circular  No.  18-10-33 
describing  the  complete  music 
program  offered  by  these  books. 


SILVER 

41  Union  Square 


BIJRDETT 

New  York  Qty 


BOW  VALLE7— 
FROM  BANFF 
SPRINGS  HOTEL 

AT  LAKE  LOUISE 


6  WMi4«rtul  Oayft-HoUls,  5  Day»-Hotelt,  MmIs, 

Rooms,  IfotorTransport—SIcIitsooiiur.  RooinB,Motor  lysnsport— SichtsoolDv. 
2  days  each  Bsoff  Sprincs  Uots>.  Cha*  1  day  Bsolf  Sprincs  Hotel.  2  days  aaoh 
teao  Lake  Louise.  Emerald  Lake  Cba>  Chateau  Lake  Louise,  Emerald  Lake 
let.  126  miles  motorins,  includiaa  sen-  Chalet.  126  miles  motoriaff  Ineludins 
eral  drive  Banff;  to  Moraine  Lake  yen««l  drive  Banff,  and  to  Moraine 
in  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks;  and  l^ana-  Lake;  and  Transfers.  Reverse  trip 
fers.  Reverse  trip Eastbound.  Eastbound. 

ALL-EXi^NSE  .  .  .  •  #  /U  ALL-EXPENSE  ....  #O0 

4  Calarful  Days— Hotels.  Meals.  Rooms,  Motor  Transport—Sishtseeinc. 

1  day  each  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  2  at  Chateau  lake 
Louise.  Ii6  miles  motorinc.  incladins  Reneral  drive  Banff;  toMor-av/s 
aine  lake;  and  Transfers.  Reverse  trip  Eastbound.  ALL-EXPENSE^^v 
Add  Rail  Fare  from  startins  pmnt.  All  tours  orisinate  or  Field. 
I*archasers  of  this  All-Expense  Tour  may  extend  Stop-Overs  on  payment  of 
following  for  Room.  Meals  per  Day— Banff  Springs  Hotel— $9.00;  Chateau  Lake 
Louise— $6.00:  Emerald  lake  Chalet— $7.00.  Hotels  open  June  22  to  Sept.  10. 
Include  a  tour  on  your  way  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  California,  Alaska. 

Low  Summer  Round  Trip  Rail  Fares  (sood  return— Oct.  31). 
Also  Shore-Limit  Round  Trip  Rail  Fares. 


Canadian  Pacific  Hotds 


Apply  Local  Tourist  Agents,  or  Canadian  Pneifle  Offices  Inclodina— 
NEW  YORK.  344  Msdison  Avs.;  BUFFALO.  Uberty  Bank  Blda..  BOSTON. 
406  Boylston  Street;  or  Msnager.  Banff  Sprinirs  Hotel.  BANl^  Alberta. 


IN  THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Going  I  . . .  CJOING  I  . . .  Mountain  Peaks  at  Valley 
Prices  I }om  the  All-Expense  Tours  that  give  you 
millionaire  scenery  at  man-in-the  street  prices . . .  Dia¬ 
mond  peaks  and  opal  lakes,  motor  roads  that  leave  you 
breathless  —  baronial  hoteb,  with  mile-high  golf, 
swimming,  tennis,  trail  ponies,  cowboy  guides,  Indian 
Pageants,  dreamy  dance  orchestras — famous  chefs  . . . 
Here’s  the  tour  you’ll  never  forget !  Y ou  should  take  it ! 


Lake  Louise — Emerald  Lake 


FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

Break  away  from  the  commonplace  this  year 
—  enjoy  an  ocean  voyage  on  (arid-  locked  seas, 
offer!  ng  scenic  attractions  en  route ! . . .  quaint 
mountain-backed  towns  .  .  .  intriguing  his¬ 
torical  spots  .  .  .  spectacular  living  glaciers 
.  .  .  picturesque  Indian  villages  and  weird 
totem  carvings  .  .  .  natural  beauty  that  is 
vast  and  unspoiled.  Alaska  is  truly  a  varied 
vacationland. 

Only  The  Alaska  Line  —  the  All-American 
route  — offers  a  choice  of  Alaska  vacation 
cruises  and  tours.  Cruises  as  short  as  1 1  days 
from  Seattle  — as  low  as  $80  round-trip, 
first  class.  Superior  accommodations  .  .  . 
world-famous  cuisine  .  .  .  congenial  atmos¬ 
phere.  Sailings  twice  weekly  from  early  May 
to  September. 

Ask  about  the  special  cruise  for  teachers 
this  summer.  Also  a  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Summer  School  cruise  —  with  credit. 

Something  new  under  the  midnight  sun! 
An  adventure  cruise  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Ask  for  details. 

NOW -FREE  TO  TEACHERS!  A  good- 
natured  map  of  Alaska,  in  full  color. 

ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

Pacific,  Dollar.Amarican  Mail  LinM.G«n*ral  Aganis 


ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY-Room  439 
Pier  Two— Seattle,  Washington 

I  am  interested  in  (check  which  one)  □  Special 
Cruise  for  teache-s.  □  University  of  Washington 
Summer  School  Alaska  Cruise.  □  Arctic  Cruise. 
□  Regular  Alaska  Vacation  literature.  □  Good- 
natured  map,  free  to  teachers. 


City  and  State 
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'  GOOD  ' 
BEGINNING 

HiZided  a 

S.  EVROPE  y 


JL  .  (\CLAS,COW^S 
_ >  S 
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LONDON 

cr 


Anchor  Line 
gives  you 
eight  days  in 
modem  liners 
generous  with 
space,  luxury, 

food  times... 

'irst  Class 
for  only  $147, 
Cahin  $139, 
Tourist  $107! 

Even  then 
the  economy 

Anchor  Line  eervice.  (jf  jJjJg  KurOpC 

route  has  only  begun.  For  you 
land  in  Britain  .  .  .  where  living 
and  travel  are  cheap  .  .  .  where 
the  exchange  rate  stands 
almost  at  par!  It's  Europe  with 
no  premium  to  pay,  with  no 
foreim  language  to  hinder  you. 

What’s  more,  you  land  in 
northern  Ireland  or  at  Glasgow 


Smart,  smiling,  deft... 
this  bell-boy  typifies 


PARI^^ 


...all  of  Britain  lies  before  you  on 
a  one-way,  money -saving  route 
to  London  and  the  Continent. 

HRST  CLASS  $147  UP 
aSIN  $139  UP  *  TOURIST  $107  UP 

First  Class:  New  York,  to  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Glasgow:  Caledonia, 
Apr.  21,  May  19T;  Transylvania, 
June  16*.  To  Belfast,  Glasgow: 
Caledonia,  June  9t,  July  1]*. 

Cabin:  New  York  to  Belfast, 
Glasgow:  Cameronia, 

Apr.  7;  California,  Apr. 

28,  May  26;  Tuscania, 

May  12,  June  23*.  To 
Londonderry,  Glasgow: 
Cameronia,  May  Sf,  J  une 
2t,  June  30t*.  Tourist 
Class  on  all  sailings. 

*Suniiner  rates:  First  €3ass  $155  up. 

Cabin  $146  up.  Tourist  $112.50  up. 

tCalis  at  Boston. 


ANCHOR 

Literature  and  information  from  your  Local 
Afient  or  Anchor  Line,  25  Broaduay,  New  York 

FIRST  CLASS  •  CABIN  •  TOURIST 


Rich,  spacious  oomfort  .  •  . 
these  thoroughly  modern 
staterooms  are  made  to  be 
lived  in. 


13-DAY  SllMMER 
CRUISES 
Canadian 
North  Caprm  and 
Bermuda 

Sailing  direct  from  New 
York  and  Boston  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday 
throughout  the  summer 
...  in  the  Anchor  Liners 
Transylvania  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  . . .  visitii^  Cut  of 
Canso,  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Saguenay  River, 
Capes  Trinity  and  Eter¬ 
nity.  St.  Lawrence  River, 

guehec,  Murray  Bay, 
aspe  Coast  .  .  .  plus  a 
2-day  visit  in  Bermuda! 
Flnt  rUMM  Rate 
SllSup. 

Under  ttuspices  of 
The  National  Tonrs 
561  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


MaM»liiK,  oM.Engliih  oomfort  make,  thia 
typical  am^e  room  a  haunt  of  happy  hour.. 
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CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY 


TWO  HOURS  FROM  NEWARK 


SURROUNDED  lY  SOME  OF 
AMERICA'S  FAMOUS 
ESTATES 


2200  ACRES  FOR  HUNTING 


FOUR  LAKES  FOR  BATHING. 
BOATING  AND  FISHING 


SUPERB  GOLF  COURSE 


CHILDREN'S  PLAYGROUND 


TENNIS  AND  HANDBALL 


COMMUNITY  CLUBHOUSE 
AND  CASINO;  FIRST 
CLASS  CUISINE 


INDIVIDUAL  LOG  CABINS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE 


DANCING,  BRIDGE. 
BOWLING,  ETC. 


HORSEBACK  RIDING 


TRI -STATE  MOUNTAINS  CLUB 

CLEN  SPEY,  N.  Y. 

Where  do  you  go  when  that  last  pupil  has  trudged  homeward,  the 
last  entry  is  made  in  the  rollbook,  and  you  are  through  with  school? 
Have  you  a  place  where  you  and  all  your  family  can  spend  a  week¬ 
end  or  a  summer  and  be  sure  of  meeting  none  but  thoroughly  con¬ 
genial  people— of  similar  creed,  tastes,  and  refinement? 

Have  you  a  place  which  offers  excellent  Swimming,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Boating,  Hiking,  Horseback  Riding,  Hunting,  Winter  Sports,  and 
every  other  Outdoor  Recreation?  Where,  two  hours  after  school 
closes,  you  can  explore  woodland,  startle  up  deer,  fox  and  par¬ 
tridge,  fish  with  a  sapling  pole  (do  you  remember?)  and  hook  a 
stringful  in  a  morning? 

A  beautiful  clubhouse  awaits  you,  overlooking  the  waters  of  a 
mountain  lake,  open  the  year  'round,  ready  to  serve  you  at  cost 
with  a  meal  "fit  for  a  king." 

You  will  have  your  individual  cabin  with  a  room  18  x  20  feet, 
Murphy  In-A-Door  twin  beds,  complete  bath,  a  Kitchen  with  Re¬ 
frigeration  in  which  you  may  prepare  all  or  part  of  your  own  meals. 
For  this,  with  full  hotel  service,  our  members  pay  two  dollars  a  day. 
For  a  very  moderate  membership  fee  the  Tri-State  Mountains  Club 
offers  you  and  your  family  the  joys  of  camping  with  the  comforts 
of  home. 

TRI-STATE  MOUNTAINS  CLUB,  INC. 

44  Park  Place  •  Newark,  N.  J.  •  Mitchell  2-9686 

Withouf  obligation  kindly  sond  m«  full  particulars  regarding  Tri-Stato  Moun¬ 
tains  Club,  Inc. 

Nam* . 


Exterior  end  Interior  views  of 
_  one  of  the  oharmlno  eeblns  oo- 

reatureS  cupled  by  members  of  the  TrI- 
Stete  Mountains  Club. 

MEMBERSHIP  LIMITED 


WINTER  SPORTS  AND  EVERY 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION 


Street  Address 

City . 

Telephone  . 
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Federal  Aid  and  Its  Problems 

By  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 

Without  question  there  is  great  need  for  the  support  of  education  has  crashed  corn- 
federal  emergency  aid  for  public  education  pletely.  New  Jersey’s  dilemma  is  largely  due 
in  the  year  1934-35.  Hearings  have  recently  (Continued  on  page  AS) 

been  held  before  the  Education  Committee  - - - 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  sub-  The  Timing  of  Assembly  169 
ject.  The  case  for  education  was  presented 

by  the  National  Committee  for  Federal  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 

Emergency  Aid  for  Education  of  which  Dr.  As  this  is  written,  Assembly  Bill  169  has 
James  H.  Richmond,  State  Superintendent  reached  its  third  reading  in  the  lower  house 
of  Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  of  the  Legislature.  Its  progress  thus  far  has 
is  chairman.  When  one  considers  that  more  been  rapid.  Its  future  progress  is  likely  to 
than  2,000  schools  failed  to  open  their  doors  be  less  so. 

in  September,  1933,  and  that  more  than  While  your  officers  and  committees  will 
900,000  children  will  be  given  less  than  six  continue  to  push  this  bill,  it  seems  undesir- 
months’  schooling  this  year  because  of  the  able  that  it  be  passed  before  a  sound  and 
shortage  in  local  school  funds,  there  can  be  constructive  State  program  for  financing  ed- 
no  question  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  ucation  has  been  enacted.  To  have  a  new 
the  need  for  federal  emergency  aid.  method  of  distributing  the  State  School 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  rural  teach-  Fund  and  no  money  to  distribute  would  be 
ers  in  the  nation  are  receiving  an  annual  a  major  tragedy,  especially  since  Assembly 
salary  of  less  than  $750,  and  one  in  every  169  is  based  on  the  availability  of  a  min- 

five  is  receiving  less  than  $450.  Some  teach-  imum  sum  for  State  aid. 

ers  right  here  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Therefore,  while  we  continue  to  urge  its 
are  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  less  than  passage,  the  serious  matters  of  tax  reform 
$750.  While  the  number  of  city  teachers  re-  now  before  the  Legislature  must  take  prece- 
ceiving  less  than  $750  is  not  known,  there  dence  over  it.  Be  assured,  however,  that  this 
are  many  teachers  in  city  school  systems  of  bill  will  not  be  neglected.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  country  who  are  being  paid  less  than  this  your  officers  and  committees,  the  timing  of 
amount.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  big  push  for  this  bill  is  of  major  im- 
the  subject  can  consistently  maintain  that  portance. 

the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  American  This  does  not  mean  that  individuals  work- 

Public  Schools  will  remain  high  if  these  con-  ing  for  169  should  relax  their  efforts.  The 
ditions  continue  to  prevail.  The  school  cur-  Legislators  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
riculum  has  in  many  places  been  reduced  to  New  Jersey  needs  and  wants  this  bill, 
a  mere  skeleton  of  what  is  required  to  pro-  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  fall  into 
vide  sound,  educational  advantages,  and  the  error  of  thinking  that  this  bill  by  itself 
school  building  bids  fair  to  become  a  for-  will  solve  our  problems.  New  forms  of  tax- 
gotten  art,  there  being  almost  a  complete  ces-  ation  to  raise  the  money  to  distribute  are 
sation  in  providing  adequate  housing  facil-  even  more  important.  In  brief,  if  there  is  no 
ities.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  change  made  in  New  Jersey’s  method  of 
need  for  federal  emergency  aid  for  education,  financial  support  to  education,  Assembly  Bill 
Meanwhile,  our  antiquated  tax  system  for  169  should  not  be  passed. 
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A  Letter  From  the  President 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  10th,  1934. 

TO  MY  FELLOW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION: 

Education  in  New  Jersey  has  never  been  in  greater  danger.  In  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  have  the  schools  been  attacked  more  viciously.  Nowhere 
have  they  had  fewer  defenders. 

Standing  between  New  Jersey  children  and  those  who  would  deprive 
them  of  their  education  has  been  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  A^ci' 
ation.  It  organized  the  campaign  to  place  the  $7,000,000.00  water  bonds 
in  a  revolving  fund  for  the  support  of  schools, — which  money  is  now 
going  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  repay  back  salaries. 
Without  boasting  the  Association  can  claim  sole  credit  for  the  payment 
of  $8,750,000.00  owed  the  Pension  Fund  by  the  State,  of  which 
$4,121,000.00  was  repayment  of  money  borrowed  from  the  Fund  and 
$4,629,000.00  was  due  the  Fund  July  1,  1933.  These  payments  established 
the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  repudiation  of  the  Fund  in  the  future. 
Your  Association  has  been  wholly  responsible  for  the  establishment, 
through  court  proceedings,  of  vital  principles  back  of  tenure, — principles 
which  involve  your  right  to  retain  your  position. 

At  a  cost  in  excess  of  the  Association  dues  for  any  one  year,  it 
financed  the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission,  which  has  offered 
the  only  constructive  solution  to  our  problems.  It  staged  a  convention 
which  sounded  the  only  message  of  hope  this  year,  and  through  its  publi' 
cations  it  has  endeavored  to  make  the  people  of  New  Jersey  conscious  of 
their  school  needs. 

The  struggle  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  Association  funds,  and  the 
fight  has  barely  begun. 

By  the  time  this  letter  reaches  you  it  is  likely  that  a  municipal  finance 
bill  will  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  This  bill,  if  passed, 
will  cripple  the  schools  for  years  to  come.  It  will  mean  lower  salaries, 
fewer  teachers,  and  heavier  burdens  on  those  who  remain.  This  bill  and 
others  like  it  must  be  opposed  with  all  our  strength  and  by  every  means  we 
command. 

Assembly  Bill  169,  which  embodies  the  Survey  Commission  recom' 
mendations,  must  be  supported.  The  Legislature  must  be  urged  to  find 
the  broadened  tax  base  needed  to  make  it  operative.  Fifty  other  bills 
vitally  affecting  education  must  be  constantly  watched,  supported,  or 
opposed. 

The  Association  has  promised  legal  aid  in  two  more  tenure  cases. 
Other  cases  may  arise  needing  immediate  action  to  protect  you.  The  Re' 
view.  Bulletin  and  publicity  work  must  be  carried  on  and  the  1934  Con' 
vention  must  be  planned. 
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We  must  continue  the  publicity  work  in  connection  with  the  School 
Survey  Commission.  We  must  continue  the  work  of  our  Legislative  Com' 
mittee.  We  must  continue  to  fight  the  threatened  attacks  on  tenure.  We 
must  keep  the  Association  a  going  concern. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  the  Assck 
ciation  shows  that  we  shall  need,  between  now  and  the  time  when  the 
enrollment  fees  for  next  year  are  due,  a  minimum  of  $20,000.00  to 
$25,000.00.  We  have  on  hand  at  the  present  moment  less  than  $10,000.00 
to  meet  this  emergency.  Your  dollars  stand  between  the  child  and  the 
street. 

Your  Association  therefore  appeals  to  you  to  contribute  a  dollar  or 
more  at  this  time  toward  the  support  of  its  vital  work.  It  believes  that 
every  teacher  in  the  State  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  make  as  liberal  a 
contribution  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Such  a  contribution  will  be 
the  best  professional  insurance  you  can  take  out. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FRANK  G.  PICKELL, 

President,  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association. 


Graph  Showing  the  Distribution  by  Activities  of  Expenditures 
During  the  Term  from  March  2, 1933  to  March  2, 1934 


Total  Expenditures...  $57,626.19  Total  Income  from  All 

Sources .  $68,213.03 

GMicvANce  •••  Kctac  Total  Expenses .  57,626.19 


.  C  •llkATlMI 


Balance  .  $10,586.84 


Office  CXfCNSC 


tseevTiVt  COMM 

CLKOlCn  StRVICC 


IMAOkCMCflT 


Of  the  total  income,  $44,720.45  was  de¬ 
rived  from  enrollment  fees  and  the  extra 
contributions  for  increased  revenue.  The 


Association  owes  the  Trenton  Banking 
Company  $15,000  borrowed  money,  and 
will  need,  before  the  next  enrollment  fees 
are  due,  approximately  $10,000  to  $15,000 
more  than  the  cash  balance  on  hand 
March  2,  1934. 
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Telephone  Head  Defends  Cost  of  Education 


“Not  too  much,  even  for  these  times,  is  being 
spent  on  education,”  states  Chester  I.  Bar¬ 
nard,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  in  commenting  on  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Newark  Evening  News 
concerning  the  need  for  new  taxes. 

The  News  editorial  stated,  in  part: 

“Primarily  the  trouble  is  with  the  archaic 
form  of  taxation  imposed.  Realty  taxes  date 
back  to  the  far  distant  time  when  all  income 
was  derived  from  land,  when  a  self-sufficient 
people  raised  their  food  and  the  materials 
for  their  fuel  and  clothing  upon  their  own 
or  rented  ground.  Now  the  real  estate  tax 
is  a  tax  on  the  privileges  of  living  or  work¬ 
ing  under  a  roof.  The  depressed  value  of 
real  estate,  the  inability  of  hundreds  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  to  pay  their  taxes,  is  reflected 
in  the  increased  rate. 

“The  tax  base  must  be  broadened — not  as 
an  emergency,  although  the  emergency 
drives  home  the  truth  painfully  hard.  What 
the  emergency  does  demand  is  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  give  the  public  that  which  life 
in  a  civilized  community  demands  as  essen¬ 
tial. 

“That  means  a  sales  tax,  and,  if  that 
proves  inadequate,  perhaps  an  income  tax 
and  other  levies.  Some  of  these  will  be  of 
emergency  character.  Certainly  the  income 
tax  should  as  a  normal  source  of  revenue  be 
left  strictly  to  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  found  it  no  guaranteed  fixed  in¬ 
come  despite  higher  rates  and  fewer  ex¬ 
emptions. 

“The  facts  must  be  faced.  We  might  as 
well  compose  ourselves  to  paying  taxes,  and 
more  taxes,  because  the  alternative  would  be 
infinitely  more  distressing.  We  will  have 
to  take  it,  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  to  like  it.  For  this  is  not  Newark’s 
problem  alone.  It  is  a  national  problem.  We 
must  have  schools  and  policemen,  firemen, 
sewers,  streets,  and  we  all  will  have  to  help 


pay  for  them.” 

This  editorial  drew  a  lengthy  comment 
from  Mr.  Barnard.  Those  parts  of  his  let¬ 
ter  which  concern  education  are  quoted 
below : 

“I  admit  that  the  attitude  of  civil  service 
employees  (I  except  teachers  on  the  whole) 
has  not  been  constructive  and  frequently  has 
been  obstructive;  but  their  reaction  to  the 
universal  and  blanket  condemnation  of  their 
work  and  the  unreasoning  disregard  of  their 
legitimate  position  is  not  unnatural.  They 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  deal  as  well  as  any 
other  class. 

“I  assume  that  the  necessity  for  economy 
is  such  that  as  a  matter  of  course  some  muni¬ 
cipal  services  that  are  desirable  and  impor¬ 
tant  must  temporarily  be  abandoned.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  idea  that  any  drastic  reduction 
in  these  services,  barring  a  few  municipal¬ 
ities,  would  be  advisable,  I  think,  is  short¬ 
sighted.  The  social,  business  and  real  estate 
damage  done  by  radical  curtailments  in 
many  of  these  services  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  tax  reduction  advantage. 
In  many  municipalities  the  debt  service, 
some  of  it  representing  past  follies,  but  most 
of  it  proper  expenditures,  consumes  half 
the  budget  revenues.  In  such  cases  current 
economy  sufficient  to  effect  a  25  per  cent 
reduction  in  tax  rate  would  hurt  the  com¬ 
munity  too  much  to  be  practicable.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  wild  ideas  of  immediate 
economy. 

“In  this  connection,  I  resent  the  attacks 
on  the  schools.  I  know  too  much  has  been 
spent  on  buildings  in  some  cases,  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fad  curriculum,  that 
this  and  that  is  too  elaborate  for  the  times, 
etc.  I  cannot  imagine  that  either  local  or 
State  authorities  could  have  made  no  mis¬ 
takes.  But,  broadly  speaking,  I  do  not  think 
too  much,  even  for  these  times,  is  spent  on 
education.” 
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Supervision  As  The  Teacher  Sees  It 

“We  insist  upon  adequate  supervision  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  school  efficiency.” 

President  Frank  G.  Pickell 

I  Supervision  and  Progressive  Teaching 

I  By  Pearl  Duston,  Atlantic  City 

i 

:  The  elementary  teacher’s  standard  of  ef-  does  not  hesitate  to  praise  it.  Her  wider 

i  ficiency  has  changed.  Time  was  when  she  experience  gives  her  a  perspective  and  under- 

[  bent  all  her  energies  toward  drilling  into  standing  which  is  denied  those  who  are’  lim- 

T  the  minds  of  her  pupils  enough  subject  mat-  ited  to  one  class.  She  is  able  to  see  the  good 

I  ter  to  insure  success  in  examinations  and  in  an  undertaking  which  presents  a  dreary 

j  into  their  hearts  the  fear  of  God  and  per-  aspect  to  the  one  who  has  been  laboring  over 

I  sons  in  authority.  Now  the  examination  has  it  at  close  range.  The  harried  teacher  takes 

'  become  a  mere  guide  at  promotion  time,  not  a  brief  look  through  the  magic  glass  of  the 

a  passport  or  death  sentence;  fear  of  any-  supervisor  and  “once  more  is  strong.”  It  is 

thing  at  all  has  been  recognized  as  a  social  surprising  how  even  a  failure  will  fall  back 

evil ;  authority  has  well  nigh  vanished.  So-  into  its  normal  place  in  the  events  of  a  life- 

cial  efficiency  has  become  the  goal  toward  time  when  we  share  it  with  one  who  knows 

which  the  modern  teacher  strives;  her  ideal  and  can  mark  the  point  at  which  we  took 
of  Heaven  is  a  situation  in  which  children  the  wrong  turn.  Thus  we  learn  which  road 


work  freely  and  voluntarily,  where  they 
“grow  in  stature,  wax  strong  in  spirit,  and 
are  filled  with  wisdom.”  Heaven  indeed! 

Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

I  Or  what’s  a  Heaven  for? 

What  a  Heaven  is  for  does  not  worry  the 
teacher  much,  but  she  keeps  working  toward 
it,  not  failing  to  be  thankful  for  that  means 
of  professional  salvation,  that  means  by 
which  her  pupils  may  swing  across  the  nar- 
^  row  gap  between  her  reach  and  her  grasp — 
adequate  supervision. 

I  Recently  a  group  of  teachers,  in  discussing 
i  their  various  projects,  turned  a  bright  light 
j  upon  the  spot  where  the  modern  supervisor 
f  stands  and  revealed  her  at  work  bridging 
^  that  gap.  How  is  she  doing  it  ? 

=  Encouragement 

!  First  of  all,  she  is  a  never  failing  source 
of  encouragement.  She  notes  progress  and 


to  follow  next  time  and  are  not  afraid  to 
set  out. 

The  supervisor  is  the  teacher’s  support 
and  ally.  When  criticism  of  new  methods 
comes,  there  is  great  comfort  in  knowing 
that  we  work  under  authority.  Comfort,  too, 
in  the  thought  that  when  we  are  ready  to 
go  farther,  we  need  not  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  alone;  we  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
supervisor;  then,  with  easy  minds  devote 
our  attention  to  the  work  itself. 

Inspiration 

Each  supervisor  is  an  inspiration.  As  she 
walks  down  the  hall,  it  must  be  she  makes  an 
effort  to  conceal  all  visible  signs  of  care,  for 
she  appears  at  our  door  with  smiling  face 
and  outstretched  hand.  Her  arrival  is 
greeted  with  applause  by  our  children;  her 
departure  is  accompanied  by  their  hearty 
invitation  to  come  again.  Often  she  takes 
over  the  class,  thus  offering  the  regular 
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teacher  a  double  opportunity,  that  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  reaction  of  her  class  to  another’s  ef¬ 
forts  and  comparing  it  with  the  response 
accorded  her  own,  and  that  of  observing 
the  best  methods  in  that  particular  form  of 
teaching.  To  the  pupils,  the  supervisor  gives 
more  than  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
which  she  presents:  she  gives  the  benefit 
of  talent  and  special  training;  she  gives 
definite  goals  toward  which  they  may  strive. 
She  brings  them  news  from  other  classes, 
and  calls  attention  to  their  own  accomplish¬ 
ments,  which,  she  lets  them  know,  she  will 
mention  to  other  children  as  she  goes  upon 
her  visits.  The  burden  of  large  classes  be¬ 
comes  lighter  when  boys  and  girls  constantly 
look  to  someone  beyond  their  own  teacher 
and  push  with  that  teacher  toward  higher 
>endeavor. 

The  supervisor  is  a  supplement,  a  time 
saver,  a  skilled  workman  who  puts  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  on  an  enterprise.  The  teacher 
who  covers  all  branches  is  limited  in  her 
knowledge  of  each.  If  she  consults  her  dif¬ 
ferent  supervisors  when  her  class  sets  forth 
upon  a  new  project,  she  is  supplied  with  ma¬ 
terial  which  she  would  have  had  to  spend 
weary  hours  hunting;  she  is  given  a  store 
of  ideas  and  suggestions  which  she  feels 
perfectly  free  either  to  accept  or  to  reject; 
she  is  given  special  help  in  acquiring  those 
skills  which  she  may  need.  Thus  ready,  she 
lays  the  groundwork  for  her  project  and 
guides  her  children  as  they  build.  The  pro¬ 
ject  nears  completion — awaits  the  finishing 
touches;  but  this  teacher  is  not  an  artist, 
not  a  musician,  not  an  athlete.  At  this  point, 
she  calls  in  the  specialists — and  what  a  pol¬ 
ish  they  give  that  piece  of  work ! 

The  supervisor  is  an  adjustor  or  liaison 
officer.  “We  do  not  live  to  ourselves  alone.” 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fine,  if  one  could  teach  four 
days  in  the  week  and  visit  the  fifth?  A  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  desirable  arrangement  lies  in 
the  willingness  of  the  supervisor  to  arrange 
visits  for  teachers  and  often  for  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  This  affords  an  exchange  of 


ideas  and  an  opportunity  for  social  develop¬ 
ment.  When  anything  especially  worthwhile 
is  done  in  any  part  of  a  system,  the  super¬ 
visor  passes  the  good  work  along.  She  also 
serves  her  teachers  by  arranging  the  special 
meetings,  the  demonstrations,  the  small  so¬ 
cial  functions  which  promote  a  happy  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
borrow  from  each  other  without  fear  of 
jealousy,  an  atmosphere  which  makes  them 
pleasantly  conscious  that  they  are  members 
of  a  larger  organization. 

Character  Education 

All  these  things  the  supervisors  are  and 
probably  know  they  are.  One  factor  in 
school  life  they  are  and  know  it  not.  They 
are  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  teacher’s 
scheme  for  fostering  character  traits.  Chil¬ 
dren  require  little  guidance  in  discovering 
the  good  qualities  of  their  supervisors ;  they 
are  highly  talented,  exceedingly  well  trained 
persons  who  are  to  be  looked  up  to;  they 
have  manifold  duties  and  engagements,  so 
that  the  time  and  attention  given  by  them 
is  deeply  appreciated ;  they  are  powerful,  for 
they  can  grant  any  request  children  make  if 
they  think  it  wise  to  do  so,  and  their  wisdom 
is  never  doubted  by  pupils. 

Another  discovery  brings  children  ex¬ 
perience,  the  discovery  that  a  supervisor  is 
just  another  human  being.  Wise  is  the  teach¬ 
er  who  within  reason  permits  her  children 
to  make  their  own  requests  of  a  supervisor, 
to  share  with  her  their  problems  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  Through  familiarity  with  people  in 
high  places,  through  understanding  that  su¬ 
perior  position  comes  with  true  worth,  will 
result  a  solid  respect  for  authority. 

When  the  group  of  teachers  cast  the  light 
upon  the  spot  where  the  modern  supervisor 
stands,  they  perceive  not  an  inspector,  not 
a  boss,  but  a  talented,  skilled  technician, 
whose  varied  experience,  superior  resources, 
and  wide  field  of  vision  puts  her  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  a  real  aid.  Wise  is  the  teacher 
who  utilizes  to  the  full  this  rich  source  of 
help. 
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Adequate  Supervision 

By  Maby  E.  Macintosh,  Newark 


Adequate  supervision,  from  a  teacher's 
viewpoint,  means  wise  leadership  towjard 
some  idealism  in  whatever  field  may  be  in¬ 
volved.  Leadership  necessitates  a  leader; 
idealism  envisions  something  to  achieve. 
The  application  of  methods  to  attain  that 
achievement  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  word  “super¬ 
visor.”  It  is  obvious  that  an  inspector  is  not 
a  leader ;  neither  is  an  inspector  particularly 
inspirational.  Yet  the  element  of  time  often 
necessitates  that  supervisors,  however  capa¬ 
ble  they  may  be,  become  only  inspectors. 

Cooperative  efforts  between  teachers  and 
supervisors  would  be  much  more  effective 
were  there  more  frequent  opportunities  for 
discussion  of  existing  problems,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  worthwhile  methods  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sharing  constructive  ideas  as  well  as 
actual  demonstrations  of  outstanding  school 
procedures. 

Art,  music,  and  various  shop  activities 
produce  accomplishment  so  apparent  as  to 
need  no  comment.  Long  standing  custom  has 
placed  supervisors  in  those  subjects.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  outstanding  capability — specialists  in 
their  lines — have  become  supervisors  in  their 
respective  fields.  Is  their  function  not  ex¬ 
actly  comparable  to  the  specialist  in  the  field 
of  medicine,  or  even  in  that  of  finance?  Ob¬ 
servation  proves  that  results  of  outstanding 
excellence  are  frequent  among  these  so- 


called  “special  subjects”  which  are  super¬ 
vised. 

Social  science,  mathematics,  English  and 
other  basic  subject  matter  studies  depend 
for  their  guidance  on  courses  of  study.  How 
dead  the  finest  course  of  study  is  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  vital  leadership  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  are  so  expert  as  to  be  leaders  of 
teachers !  Yet  the  very  fact  that  every  grade 
teacher  must  teach  all  of  those  basic  sub¬ 
jects,  automatically  deprives  her  of  expert 
guidance.  Many  a  teacher,  even  in  New 
Jersey’s  largest  cities,  must  bring  to  life  each 
section  of  the  course  of  study  guided  only 
by  the  assistance  of  the  executives  within 
her  own  building — ^those  two  arbiters  of 
every  problem,  the  principal  and  vice¬ 
principal. 

Alert  teachers  do  persist  in  courses  for 
professional  improvement.  These  courses  are 
given  by  professors  to  heterogeneous  groups 
of  teachers,  those  from  suburban  as  well  as 
those  from  city  sections,  who  occupy  every 
possible  variation  in  teaching  positions. 
Could  not  teachers  earnest  in  their  endeavors 
to  attain  and  maintain  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence,  more  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve 
these  if  greater  opportunity  were  provided 
for  understanding,  cooperative  supervision, 
the  kind  of  supervision  that  is  constructive 
for  the  specific  problem  involved? 


Supervision  At  Work 

By  Yvonne  T.  Gandy,  Cape  May  County 

This  year  a  group  of  teachers  in  Cape  May  course  of  study.  With  his  committee  and 
County  fell  heir  to  a  unique  type  of  super-  Dr.  Roxanna  Gandy,  the  helping  teacher, 
vision  developed  during  the  reorganization  Mr.  Durell  studied  the  central  theme  for  the 
of  the  social  sciences  for  the  sixth  grades  year’s  work:  “How  we  get  our  homes  and 
of  New  Jersey.  Thomas  J.  Durell,  the  necessities”;  split  the  central  theme  into 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  had  al-  three  logical  units  on  food,  clothing,  and 
ready  been  authorized  to  work  out  the  new  shelter;  and  drafted  the  outline  for  the 
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initial  unit  on  food.  Then  he  assembled  all 
sixth  g^ade  teachers  of  the  county  for  weekly 
study  of  the  outline. 

Already  launching  the  new  program,  the 
teachers  were  eager  for  help.  Part  of  each 
introductory  meeting,  therefore,  was  devoted 
to  clarifying  standards  for  units.  Typical 
of  questions  thus  studied  were:  What  are 
units  ?  Why  should  we  use  units  ?  How  shall 
we  develop  a  unit  ?  What  kinds  of  activities 
should  be  used?  The  ensuing  discussions 
bred  a  better  understanding  of  the  modern 
method,  I  think,  than  a  series  of  the  usual 
supervisory  visits  to  the  classroom.  They 
also  established  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  conferences  that  later  followed  observa¬ 
tions  by  the  helping  teacher  or  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  next  step,  or  rather  a  simultaneous 
step,  centered  on  various  methods  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  unit  on  food  and  setting  up  the 
thread  questions.  Even  though  the  teachers 
had  already  initiated  the  program,  they  care¬ 
fully  weighed  the  efficiency  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions.  They  developed  a  natural  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  broad  discussion  of  present- 
day  food  to  the  more  specific  study  of  food 
during  the  first  period  of  history.  They  con¬ 
tributed  every  type  of  suggestion,  varying 
from  references  for  pupils  to  anticipated  re¬ 
sults.  Here  again  was  established  not  only 
a  unity  of  program,  but  also  common  ground 
for  the  meeting  of  supervisor  and  teacher 
during  the  inevitable  conference. 

The  mimeographed  teaching  outline  served 
further  than  as  a  basis  for  weekly  discus¬ 
sions.  It  became  the  foundation  of  each 
teacher’s  combined  course  of  study  and  plan 
book.  It  was  cut  apart,  pasted  into  a  scrap 
book,  and  supplemented  with  class-notes, 
references  to  source  books,  clippings,  sug¬ 
gestions  for  activities,  study  questions  and 
tests  devised  by  the  teacher  herself,  and  in 
fact  every  conceivable  contribution  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  work.  The  bulging  scrapbook 
of  the  teacher  became  the  source  from  which 
she  was  requested  to  write  short  quizzes. 


Vital  data,  thus  quickly  gleaned  from  many 
scrapbooks,  was  tabulated  and  submitted 
by  Mr.  Durell  to  the  group  for  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  all  notebooks 
followed  a  general  plan  that  provided  a 
basis  for  supervisory  conferences.  They 
likewise  fostered  a  teaching  unity  through¬ 
out  the  county  without  sacrificing  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  any  teacher  or  group  of  pupils. 

A  sensible  examination  program  was  con¬ 
structed  as  the  work  progressed.  Each  teach¬ 
er  not  only  tested  her  own  class  at  appro¬ 
priate  intervals,  but  also  forwarded  her  most 
worthy  questions  to  the  county  office.  There, 
with  the  aid  of  selected  questions  from  many 
sources,  the  superintendent  organized 
county-wide  tests  to  be  given,  not  on  specific 
dates,  but  upon  the  completion  of  each  unit. 
It  is  likely  that  the  summary  unit,  planned 
to  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  panorama  of  the 
year’s  work,  will  become  the  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  final  examination. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Durell  reiterated  pet 
principles  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  new  course  of  study, 
yet  vital  to  it.  Teaching  in  various  schools  of 
the  county,  I  have  recognized  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  words  to  his  teachers:  “Help  the 
boys  and  girls  to  reach  their  own  conclusions, 
but  teach  them  to  examine  both  sides  of  a 
question  before  attempting  to  make  a  de¬ 
cision.  See  that  they  consider  important 
problems  even  though  they  cannot  solve 
them.” 

I  enjoy  recalling  an  incident  that  occurred 
while  I  was  substituting  in  a  rural  school. 
Both  Milton  and  Bobby  insisted  that  their 
fathers  raised  potatoes  successfully  although 
the  distance  between  rows  varied  greatly  on 
the  two  farms.  I  inquired,  “Is  there  any 
real  point  to  be  brought  out  by  your  dis¬ 
agreement?”  Thereupon  the  boys,  proud 

that  Miss  -  liked  a  good  arg^ument, 

launched  into  explanations  of  planting  meth¬ 
ods  necessitated  by  the  hand  labor  employed 
on  the  one  farm  and  the  machinery  used  on 
the  other. 
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For  several  years,  there  has  been  a  tend¬ 
ency  among  supervisors  to  judge  lessons 
according  to  pupil  readiness.  At  length  the 
teacher,  constantly  alert  to  the  interest  or 
the  inattention  of  her  group,  became  over¬ 
sensitive  to  pupil  reaction.  Her  inevitable 
self-consciousness  was  especially  unfortun¬ 
ate,  for  she  smarted  while  she  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  principle  that  was  be¬ 
ing  rated.  Let  us,  therefore,  admit  interest 
as  a  fundamental  consideration  in  devising 
the  theme  or  any  phase  of  a  unit.  Never¬ 
theless,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  actual 
instruction  be  so  devoted  to  the  chosen  sub¬ 
ject  that  interest  manifests  itself  uncon¬ 
sciously?  Then  the  reaction  of  the  teacher 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  pupil  who,  en¬ 
thralled  by  the  pictures  or  other  tangible 
material  for  his  report,  communicates  his 
own  enthusiasm  to  his  classmates.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  supervisors  will  always  watch 
for  pupil  readiness ;  yet  those  of  our  county, 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  new 
unit,  are  already  evolving  a  more  pleasant 
and  helpful  technique  for  handling  it. 


Distribution  of  $7,000,000 

Is  Now  Nearing  Completion 

Of  the  $7,000,000  School  Relief  Fund  voted 
last  November,  approximately  $3,750,000 
has  already  gone  to  pay  back  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  State,  with  another 
$1,500,000  awaiting  distribution  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  December,  1933,  and  January,  1934, 
salaries. 

Over  half  the  fund  has  been  or  will  be 
loaned  directly  to  the  municipalities  for  this 
purpose.  The  remainder  is  being  loaned  to 
the  various  counties  for  the  payment  of  the 
1931  and  1932  State  School  Taxes  which 
were  in  arrears. 

In  the  law  which  set  up  the  fund,  75% 
of  the  $7,000,000  was  set  aside  for  this 
latter  purpose.  The  need  was  met,  how¬ 
ever,  by  less  than  half  the  $7,000,000.  No 
money  is  available  out  of  it  for  payment  of 


back  taxes  for  1933.  Hence  a  little  over 
half  could  be  distributed  directly  to  the 
communities  for  the  payment  of  back  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers. 

Of  the  money  which  is  loaned  to  the 
counties,  however,  for  the  payment  of  State 
School  Taxes,  ninety  per  cent  is  returned 
to  the  county,  under  the  present  method  of 
distribution  of  State  Aid.  It  is  then  re¬ 
distributed  to  the  communities,  and  becomes 
available  for  all  current  expenses.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  half  of  it  goes 
directly  for  teachers’  salaries. 

The  remainder  of  the  fund  is  being  loan¬ 
ed  to  the  municipalities  direct,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  back  salaries  of  teachers.  Pay¬ 
ments  for  this  purpose  were  certified  by 
the  State  Department  on  February  14  and 
15,  though  all  of  the  money  has  not  yet  been 
distributed.  Difficulties  with  the  legal 
forms  required  finally  resulted  in  the  State 
Department’s  preparing  sample  forms  which 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Treasurer,  who  actually  gave  out 
the  checks. 

This  first  certification  covered  back  sal¬ 
aries  of  teachers  to  December  1,  1933.  This 
money  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  but  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries. 
Not  even  clerks  and  janitors  may  be  paid 
with  it. 

When  this  certification  had  been  complet¬ 
ed,  it  was  discovered  that  the  fund  was  still 
not  exhausted,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is,  as  this  is  written,  collecting 
information  on  which  to  base  certification 
of  loans  to  pay  back  salaries  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1933,  and  January,  1934.  This  money 
cannot  be  distributed  until  the  information 
is  in,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  prorate  it 
if  the  requests  total  more  than  the  amount 
available.  This  certification  is  expected  to 
be  made  some  time  in  March. 

Three  counties  in  the  State  have  thus 
far  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  fund 
through  failure  of  the  Boards  of  Free¬ 
holders  to  take  the  necessary  action.  In 
making  loans  direct  to  the  municipalities  in 
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these  counties,  the  State  officials  have  with' 
held  part  of  the  money  owed  by  the  mU' 
nicipalities  in  State  School  Taxes.  Thus,  in 
a  community  which  owed  $62,000  in  State 
School  Taxes  in  a  county  in  which  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  failed  to  act,  the  State  with¬ 
held  $31,000  of  the  $148,000  needed  to  pay 
back  salaries  of  teachers,  leaving  a  payment 
for  back  salaries  of  $117,000.  What  will 
be  done  about  these  amounts  when  and  if 
the  Freeholders  act  has  not  been  decided. 

Borrowing  for  the  payment  of  back  sal¬ 
aries  to  teachers  was  possible  only  for  com¬ 
munities  which  had  not  paid  their  teachers 
or  had  paid  them  in  school  orders.  Teachers 
who  had  received  baby  bonds,  scrip,  or  any 
evidences  of  indebtedness  from  the  mu¬ 
nicipality,  as  distinct  from  the  school  board, 
were  deemed  to  have  been  paid  and  bor¬ 
rowing  for  these  was  impossible. 


PWA  Funds  Will  Be  Used 

For  Several  New  Schools 

Several  new  schools  in  New  Jersey  are  be¬ 
ing  built  as  a  result  of  the  grant  of  PWA 
funds.  Among  these  will  be  new  buildings 
in  Westfield,  Fairhaven,  Millington  and  Gil¬ 
lette  in  Passaic  Township  in  Morris  County, 
Waldwick  and  probably  Hohokus.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  recent  election,  the  proposal  for 
a  regional  high  school  for  a  number  of  com¬ 
munities  in  Burlington  County  has  to  be  re¬ 
studied  and  resubmitted. 

Westfield  has  received  a  federal  grant  for 
a  new  grade  school,  to  be  called  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School.  It  will  be  on  Linden 
Avenue.  The  building  will  have  accom¬ 
modations  for  kindergarten  and  the  first  six 
grades.  It  will  have  an  auditorium-gym¬ 
nasium  and  adequate  offices  and  health 
rooms  to  carry  out  a  modem  program.  The 
general  architecture  will  be  Colonial.  Lino¬ 
leum  floors  will  be  used  and  the  classrooms 
will  have  inside  cloakrooms  with  individual 
lockers.  Charles  A.  Philhower  is  super¬ 
vising  principal  in  Westfield. 


Fairhaven  gets  an  elementary  school  of 
semi-modernistic  type.  There  will  be  eight 
classrooms,  a  principal’s  office,  a  teachers’ 
room,  a  nurse’s  room,  and  a  combination 
auditorium-gymnasium.  The  classrooms  will 
be  all  on  one  floor.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$73,208.  Roland  Fennimore  is  supervising 
principal. 

Ground  for  the  two  Passaic  township 
schools  will  be  broken  about  April  1.  They 
will  be  twin  buildings,  each  containing  four 
regular  thirty-five  pupil  classrooms,  office, 
library,  workroom,  large  playroom,  and 
small  kitchen.  They  will  be  in  the  Colonial 
style.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  two 
buildings  is  $95,000.  Edward  L.  Apple- 
gate  is  supervising  principal. 

Waldwick  is  planning  an  eleven  room  ele¬ 
mentary  building  with  a  combined  gymna¬ 
sium-auditorium  seating  700.  There  will 
be  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
rooms,  a  clinic,  board  room,  and  office.  In 
the  cellar  will  be  playrooms.  The  building 
is  planned  for  400  elementary  pupils,  ten 
teachers,  a  supervising  principal,  nurse,  one 
janitor  and  a  part-time  manual  training 
teacher.  D.  Frank  Workman  is  supervis¬ 
ing  principal. 

Hohokus  Borough  has  petitioned  the 
PWA  for  federal  funds  amounting  to 
$125,000  for  the  erection  of  an  eight  grade 
elementary  school.  Richard  T.  Beck  is  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Hohokus. 

Seven  districts  in  Burlington  County  voted 
on  a  proposed  regional  high  school  on  March 
6.  The  project  was  approved  in  five  of 
the  seven  townships,  but  was  rejected  in 
two.  The  whole  plan  will  be  restudied  for 
submission  in  the  five  townships  which  have 
indicated  their  interest.  Robert  C.  B.  Parker 
is  supervising  principal  in  Mount  Holly,  to 
whose  high  school  Easthampton,  Hainesport, 
Lumberton.  Shamong,  Tabernacle.  West- 
ampton  and  Medford  have  been  sending 
their  secondary  pupils. 


Recreation  In  New  Jersey 

By  Mbs.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Director,  National  Eecreation  Association 


The  importance  of  public  recreation  in 
New  Jersey  has  never  before  been  as  intel¬ 
ligently  appreciated  as  today.  This  is  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  primar¬ 
ily,  but  also  it  is  the  result  of  the  challenge 
created  by  the  shortening  of  working  time 
among  persons  who  are  employed,  thus  cre¬ 
ating  more  leisure.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  unemployed  are  so  intensely  interested  in 
securing  jobs  or  in  fitting  themselves  for 
jobs  that  they  are  not  emotionally  capable 
of  gfiving  thought  to  recreation.  However, 
this  attitude  is  held  by  only  a  minority  of  the 
population. 

The  recreation  problem  in  the  state  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  State  Relief 
Administration  to  a  degree  that  has  made 
New  Jersey  a  national  leader  among  the 
states  in  this  respect,  and  recently  Governor 
Moore  has  appointed  a  state  committee  on 
recreation.  Furthermore,  women’s  clubs, 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  social 
workers  have,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  intensified  their  activity  in  promoting 
community  recreation. 

The  established  public  recreation  agencies 
in  our  New  Jersey  communities  are  princi¬ 
pally  recreation  commissions,  park  boards 
or  commissions,  and  boards  of  education. 
Generally  speaking  they  have  suffered  cuts 
in  their  budgets,  due  to  the  economies  forced 
on  local  governments.  In  some  cases  cuts 
have  been  most  drastic.  In  Irvington  and 
Camden,  to  use  two  examples,  the  play¬ 
grounds  were  for  a  time  completely  deprived 
of  all  leadership.  Wherever  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  compelled  to  retrench,  the 
recreational  activities  have  been  among  the 
first  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  Newark  to  merge  the  nationally 


recognized  recreation  department  of  the 
schools  with  another  department.  This  was 
defeated  only  by  a  determined  uprising  of 
religious,  civic  and  social  service  agencies  in 
the  city. 

With  rare  exceptions,  it  has  everywhere 
been  true  that  just  at  the  time  when  recre¬ 
ation  budgets  were  being  curtailed,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  activities  was  increasing  among 
both  children  and  adults.  Attendance  at  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  playgrounds,  evening  centers, 
swimming  pools  and  other  places  of  free  or 
inexpensive  activity  has  gp'eatly  increased. 
Recreational  agencies  have  endeavored  to 
meet  this  increased  demand  by  working  their 
employees  longer  hours  and  securing  the 
help  of  volunteers.  In  fact,  many  more 
women  and  men  than  heretofore  have  given 
unpaid  volunteer  service  in  community 
recreation. 

State  Relief  to  the  Rescue 

The  State  Relief  Administration  has  also 
helped  to  save  the  day.  In  the  summer  of 
1933,  154  men  and  women  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  persons  entitled  to  relief  were  in¬ 
stalled  as  leaders  in  community  recreation  in 
forty-six  communities  in  seven  counties.  It 
was  thus  that  the  eighteen  playgrounds  of 
Camden  were  able  to  reopen  and  serve  thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls  and  young  people. 
The  Irvington  playgrounds  were  also  re¬ 
manned  from  this  source.  In  Newark  alone 
2,000  additional  children  a  day  were  given 
playground  service  because  of  leaders  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  State  Relief  Administration. 
Last  fall  a  State  Recreation  Director,  Mar¬ 
jorie  D.  Woodlock,  was  appointed  under  the 
State  Relief  Administration,  and  supervisors 
were  created  in  nine  counties  in  order  to 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Conclusions  From  Cleveland 

For  thirty  years  the  American  Boy  was  happily  wedded  to  the  Success 
theory  of  life.  Briefly  stated,  the  theory  was  that  hard  work,  thrift,  honesty, 
and  the  ability  to  know  opportunity’s  knock  invariably  brought  wealth, 
which  was  the  concrete  symbol  of  happiness. 

But  the  bride  was  taken  seriously  ill  as  a  result  of  shock  and  exposure 
during  the  Wall  Street  blizzard  of  1929.  The  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
killed  her,  and  the  bank  holiday  of  1933  was  something  Hke  a  nation' wide 
wake. 

The  Convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Cleveland 
last  month  was  a  memorial  service,  largely  given  over  to  selecting  a  second 
wife.  There  was,  naturally,  considerable  disagreement. 

One  group  would  have  our  hero  marry  the  sister  of  the  dear  departed. 
She  is  a  pretty  young  thing  known  as  Modified  Individualism.  With  her  the 
young  man  would  not  work  quite  so  hard — not  so  hard  as  to  shut  other 
worthy  young  men  out  of  jobs — he  would  not  try  to  keep  Opportunity  as 
a  permanent  boarder,  and  he  would  have  more  leisure  for  home  life. 

The  other  group  urged  a  bride  from  out  of  town.  The  scandabmongers 
even  hint  that  her  family  came  from  Russia,  but  the  Boy’s  family  and  hers 
are  on  speaking  terms  again.  Her  name  is  Planned  Economy. 

With  her  our  hero  would  take  his  place  as  a  citizen  in  a  better  organ' 
ized  community,  where  his  hours  of  work  would  be  much  shorter  and  his 
productivity  somewhat  regulated.  He  might  not  be  able  to  buy  his  second 
wife  all  the  luxuries  he  lavished  on  the  first,  but  he’d  never  lose  her  jewels 
in  a  stock  broker’s  office,  and  there  would  be  at  least  one  chicken  in  the  pot. 

Well,  it  will  be  a  few  years  before  we  can  fully  identify  the  bride'clect. 
Planned  Economy  has  the  noisiest  supporters  at  the  moment. 


"Senate  214” 

On  March  12,  1934,  one  of  the  most  vicious  bills  in  the  history  of 
New  Jersey  legislation  was  introduced  into  the  Senate.  It  was  known  for 
short  as  the  Local  Government  Finance  Bill,  and  was  numbered  214. 

Since  the  night  it  was  introduced  and  an  effort  to  jam  it  through  was 
blocked,  the  Association  has  joined  every  other  group  interested  in  edu' 
cation  in  fighting  it. 

The  bill  would  limit  the  amounts  which  boards  of  education,  consid' 
ered  as  local  government  units,  might  spend,  to  75  per  cent  of  the  amount 
spent  in  1930'31,  and  would  further  limit  them  to  an  amount  not  in  ex' 
cess  of  the  amount  spent  this  year. 
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This  is  bad  enough.  It  penahzes  alike  those  few  school  systems 
which  were  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  in  1930'31  and  those  which,  at 
that  time,  were  not  spending  one  cent  more  than  the  welfare  of  the  chil' 
dren  demanded. 

In  many  sections  of  the  State  it  would  mean  closing  the  schools  or  short' 
ening  school  terms;  it  would  mean  greater  salary  reductions,  with  more 
teachers  in  New  Jersey  being  paid  less  than  NRA  wages;  everywhere  it 
would  mean  larger  classes,  fewer  supplies,  less  supervision,  less  education 
and  less  educational  opportunity  for  every  child. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the  increasing 
burden  which  the  schools  are  having  to  bear.  In  1932'33  New  Jersey 
schools  had  25,606  more  pupils  than  they  did  in  1930'31.  Save  for  a  pos' 
sible  appeal  to  the  “dictator,”  which  would  have  to  be  made  long  before 
the  school  budgets  are  drawn,  nearly  a  year  before  they  take  eflFect,  there 
is  no  recognition  here  of  the  needs  of  growing  communities,  of  the  addi' 
tional  thousands  of  school  children.  The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious. 

The  bill  would  create  a  “Commissioner  of  Local  Finance,”  who  would 
hold  office  until  1941.  It  designates  the  individual  for  this  position,  nam' 
ing  a.  man  who,  however  excellent  as  a  State  Auditor,  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  any  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an  educational  Czar. 
From  the  decisions  of  this  individual  there  would  be  no  appeal. 

The  machinery  for  supervising  the  thousands  of  local  budgets  would 
necessarily  be  so  vast  and  so  complicated  that  it  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight. 

Finally  the  bill  takes  away  from  the  people  in  every  locality  any  right 
to  decide  what  sort  of  schools  they  shall  have  for  their  children.  No  mat' 
tei  how  wealthy  the  community  might  become,  no  matter  how  much  they 
might  wish  to  create  a  system  of  better  schools  for  their  boys  and  girls, 
however  much  the  dollar  might  depreciate,  they  would  be  held  in  their 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  to  75  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  in  that 
locality  for  1930'31. 


The  Campaign  for  Added  Funds 

Elsewhere  in  the  REVIEW  President  Pickell  lists  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Association  has  done  for  the  teaches  of  New  Jersey  and  fore' 
casts  some  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  What  has  been  done  is  worth 
many  times  one  dollar  to  every  teacher  in  the  State.  No  teacher  can  af' 
ford  to  leave  undone  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  urged  to  read  the  President’s  letter 
and  the  Treasurer’s  Report  carefully.  If  they  do  so,  we  feel  sure  that 
they  will  have  additional  contributions  ready  when  the  enrollment  com' 
mittee  comes  around.  The  Association  horse  must  not  stop  in  mid'Stream. 


Experts  In  Education 

By  Edgab  M.  Finck 
Supervising  Principal,  Toms  River 


“We  insist  upon  the  principle  that 
school  programs  and  school  costs  be  mod¬ 
ified  or  reduced  only  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  educational  experts.” 

This  is  the  day  of  experts.  We  have  tree 
experts,  beauty  experts,  heating  experts, 
plumbing  experts,  monetary  experts,  tennis 
experts,  expert  accountants,  expert  boot¬ 
blacks,  expert  bricklayers,  and  countless  oth¬ 
ers.  Such  specialization  has  been  brought 
about  by  our  demand  for  speed  and  effici¬ 
ency  in  industry,  and  by  the  increase  in 
scientific  knowledge.  In  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  when  all  of  the  available 
science  was  to  be  found  in  one  volume  on 
“Natural  Philosophy,”  a  single  individual 
could  know  pretty  much  all  the  science  there 
was  to  be  known.  This  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  for  obvious  reasons.  Consequently, 
each  field  is  broken  up  into  many  smaller 
fields.  Thus  in  medicine  we  have  pediat¬ 
rists,  neurologists,  and  toxologists.  One 
physician  handles  only  appendectomies,  an¬ 
other  specializes  in  electric  therapy.  In¬ 
deed,  a  la5mian  needs  to  be  an  expert  lin¬ 
guist  in  order  to  comprehend  the  field  in 
which  an  expert  is  expert. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  consult  experts 
and  to  place  confidence  in  their  advice.  If 
one  has  a  headache  and  consults  his  family 
physician,  the  chances  are  even  that  he  will 
be  referred  to  an  eye  expert  or  a* heart  ex¬ 
pert.  If  one’s  car  does  not  start,  he  takes 
it  to  an  ignition  expert.  If  his  game  is  bad, 
he  consults  the  golf  expert  In  fact,  in 
many  instances  one  must  call  on  experts 
whether  he  will  or  no.  How  many  of  us 
can  repair  our  own  radio  sets,  or  oil  burn¬ 
ers,  or  frigidaires,  without  the  help  of  an 


expert?  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
we  need  not  be  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
public  will  seek  advice  of  educational  ex¬ 
perts.  That  is  the  natural  course  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  follow.  The  thing  that  may  well 
worry  us  somewhat  is  the  quality  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  the  public  will  receive  when  it  con¬ 
sults  educational  experts  about  educational 
matters. 

Unfortunately,  all  those  who  style  them¬ 
selves  experts  are  not  necessarily  so.  There 
are  quacks,  cranks,  and  incompetents  in 
every  profession.  Education  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  laymen  and 
school  people  an  expert,  a  professor  from 
the  school  of  education  of  a  large  university, 
made  the  following  statement:  “This  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching  children  to  read  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time.  Place  the  child  in  the  proper 
environment  and  he  will  learn  to  read  in¬ 
cidentally.”  Any  thoughtful  person  recog¬ 
nizes  that  this  is  an  absurd  statement.  In 
another  recent  meeting  some  two  hundred 
school  people  sat  for  two  hours  listening 
to  a  most  puerile  exposition  of  school  mat¬ 
ters.  The  speakers  were  experts,  but  their 
contributions  were,  with  minor  exceptions, 
so  insignificant,  so  filled  with  repetitions  and 
half-truths  as  to  produce  a  most  deaden¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  audience.  During  the  in¬ 
termission  one  bored  listener  said,  “If  we 
had  had  here  this  morning  one  business 
man,  the  manager  of  a  live  and  going  store 
or  factory,  and  had  he  had  a  machine  gun, 
he  would  have  shot  us  all.”  He  was  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  session  he  was 
doubly  right.  And  we  should  have  deserved 
the  shooting.  We  deserved  to  be  removed 
from  our  jobs,  either  because  we  failed  to 
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recognize  inane  and  useless  prattle,  or  be¬ 
cause,  recognizing  it,  we  failed  to  protest 
against  so  flagrant  a  waste  of  time. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  certain  districts 
school  programs  and  expenditures  are  being 
attacked  and  curtailed  by  those  who  are  rel¬ 
atively  uninfoiined  on  school  matters,  and 
who  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  This 
is  a  regrettable  procedure  which  should  be 
vigorously  opposed  whenever  it  is  encoun¬ 
tered.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  some  of  us  have  become  smug 
in  our  positions?  Are  we  sure  that  our 
advice  when  asked  for  is  sound  and  de¬ 
fensible,  economically  and  pedagogically  ? 

A  supervising  principal  would  hardly  be 
classed  as  an  expert.  Our  experts  are  our 
city  and  county  superintendents,  state  of¬ 
ficials,  and  college  and  normal  school  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of 
these  officials  are  so  far  removed  from  pub¬ 
lic  schools  that  they  have  apparently  long 
since  forgotten  what  every  day  classroom 
procedure  involves.  In  his  own  community, 
however,  a  supervising  principal  may  some¬ 
times  be  looked  to  for  advice  on  educational 
affairs.  What,  then,  is  the  reaction  of  my 
fellows  to  this  plan  for  an  administrator 
who  desires  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence 
of  his  public : 

1.  Let  him  stay  at  home  and  attend  to 
his  job  while  school  is  in  session,  treat¬ 


ing  his  teachers  and  pupils  fairly, 
firmly,  yet  in  a  kindly  way. 

2.  Let  him  study  his  community,  especi¬ 
ally  its  social  and  economic  aspects, 
so  that  he  may  at  all  times  know  the 
mood  of  his  townsmen. 

3.  Let  him  keep  abreast  of  up-to-date 
educational  procedure  by  constant 
reading  and  study. 

4.  Let  him  think  through  for  and  by 
himself  a  philosophy  of  education  for 
his  community,  and,  while  he  will 
modify  it  from  time  to  time,  let  him 
adhere  to  it  steadfastly,  even  in  the 
face  of  bombardment  of  notions  by 
theorists. 

5.  Let  him  make  every  administrative 
decision  in  the  light  of  this  question, 
“What,  ultimately,  will  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  pupils  of  this  district?" 

If  an  official  consistently  does  these 
things,  his  public  will  probably  consult  him 
when  modifications  in  programs  and  costs 
are  proposed.  And,  assuming  that  he  has 
good  judgment,  his  advice  will  be  followed, 
because  he  will  have  the  backing  of  a  large 
group  of  parents  and  former  pupils.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  it  has  worked  in  those 
systems  which  have  come  under  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  this  humble  student  of  education. 


(Editor’s  note:  On  January  1,  1934,  the  Board  of  Education  at 
Toms  River  had  paid  all  outstanding  bills  in  cash.  The  teachers  make 
a  voluntary  rebate  of  ten  per  cent.  To  the  same  date  the  teachers  had 
been  paid  in  full  in  cash.) 


Laymen  Back  Assembly  169 


The  legislative  objectives  of  the  Citizens’ 
State  Committee  on  Education  are  to  get 
Assembly  169  and  other  bills  pertaining  to 
keeping  free  public  education  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  level  passed ;  and  “to  stabilize  the  sup¬ 
port  of  education  throughout  the  state  by 
reducing  the  total  tax  levies  on  real  estate 
and  widening  the  base  of  taxation  through 


the  substitution  of  new  sources  of  revenue.” 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women  who  are  concerned 
about  the  present  educational  crisis  in  the 
state.  At  the  preliminary  meeting  Frank  H. 
Sommer  was  elected  chairman.  Vice  Chair¬ 
men  are  Herbert  C.  Hunsaker  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  H.  Sanford. 


Dr.  R.  O.  Runnels'  plan  of  offering  twelve  the  late  Minnie  T.  Myers  *  *  *  Many  New 
adult  courses  one  night  a  week  in  Maple-  Jersey  educators  were  included  among  the 
wood’s  Junior  High  School  has  met  with  speakers  taking  part  in  the  Conference  of 
signal  success  *♦*  John  R.  Wilson,  super-  Elementary  School  Principals  at  Teachers’ 
intendent,  and  Fred  W.  Thompson,  super-  College  *  *  ♦  A  chapter  of  Kappa  Phi  Kappa, 
visor,  both  of  Paterson,  have  instituted  an  national  education  fraternity,  was  installed 
evening-education  plan  at  Central  High  at  Rutgers  University  recently.  Jason  A. 
School  with  the  use  of  CWA  funds,  putting  Blackburn,  professor  of  education  at  Rut- 
many  unemployed  teachers  to  work  ♦  *  *  gers  and  a  member  of  the  University  of 
CWA  money  is  being  used  in  the  Mountain-  Pennsylvania  chapter,  will  serve  as  adviser 
view  school  system  for  repairs  on  the  Moun-  of  the  new  group  *  *  *  Mrs.  James  D.  Boyd, 
tainview  school,  the  Preakness  school,  and  of  Bayonne,  president  of  the  Northern  New 
for  the  destruction  of  the  abandoned  school  Jersey  Alumni  Association  of  Trenton  State 
on  Black  Oak  Ridge  Road.  Teachers’  College  and  Normal  School  pre- 

IsABELLE  P.  Haggerty,  seventh  and  sided  at  the  association’s  annual  luncheon 
eighth  grade  supervisor  in  the  Passaic  pub-  and  reunion.  Roscoe  L.  West,  president  of 
lie  school  system,  was  named  principal  of  the  college,  and  Mrs.  West  were  guests  of 
Public  School  No.  3,  of  Passaic,  to  succeed  (Continued  on  page  41) 


A  Delicate  Operation 


A  Problem  of  Democracy  for  Educators 

By  John  T.  Greenan,  East  Orange 
The  Problem 


Should  the  State  of  New  Jersey  continue 
the  requirement  that  all  senior  high  school 
students  complete  a  course  in  Problems  of 
Democracy  before  graduation? 

Part  I 

Introduction  to  the  Problem 

The  World  War  and  the  depression  have 
produced  at  least  one  beneficial  result;  all 
around  us  we  see  old  traditions  and  insti¬ 
tutions  being  scrutinized  and  evaluated. 
Education  has  not  escaped  this  critical 
analysis,  as  witness  the  misguided  hue  and 
cry  about  “fads  and  frills.”  A  few  people 
have  asked  whether  there  is  something 
wrong  with  an  educational  system  which 
turns  out  so  many  youthful  criminals  and 
so  many  malefactors  of  great  wealth. 

The  social  studies  in  particular  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  being  hailed  as  the  hope  of 
the  future;  and  on  the  other  hand  con¬ 
demned  as  worthless  as  now  taught.  The 
curricula  of  our  colleges  are  being  modern¬ 
ized  through  the  introduction  of  orientation 
courses  which  are  basically  historical.  Our 
universities  are  establishing  schools  of  hu¬ 
man  relations  and  social  science  centers. 
Adult  education  groups  are  offered  courses 
and  forums  dealing  very  largely  with  po¬ 
litical,  social,  and  economic  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  we  find  in  the  Historical  Outlook 
such  critical  discussions  as  the  following: 
Depression,  Blame  the  Social  Sciences; 
Shall  Formed  History  be  Dropped  from  the 
Curriculum?  and  Overlapping  Between 
Problems  of  Democracy  and  American 
History. 

All  of  this  very  critical  discussion  is  most 
valuable,  for  it  has  been  well  said  that  no 
institution  can  long  survive  unless  it  can 


justify  its  existence  by  the  service  it  renders 
to  mankind.  Because  of  the  limited  amount 
of  time  which  students  spend  in  school,  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  must  justify  its 
existence.  In  a  changing  world  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  at  regular  intervals  to  take  account  of 
stock  and  to  discard  the  “old  gray  mares” 
to  make  room  for  the  automobile  or  the 
airplane. 

The  course  in  Problems  of  American 
Democracy  was  first  proposed  in  1916  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Between  1916  and  1922  three  other 
committees  of  national  scope  favored  such 
a  course,  and  one  opposed  it.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Albert  B.  Meredith,  then  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  New 
Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  such  a 
course.  Between  1921  and  1929  nineteen 
states  recommended  such  a  course,  and  four 
of  the  nineteen  made  its  study  compulsory. 
The  last  nation-wide  survey  in  this  field 
was  made  in  the  year  1929;  therefore  more 
recent  figures  are  not  available. 

The  course  was  originally  proposed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  give  cdl 
students  training  in  history,  civics,  sociology, 
and  economics ;  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  student  should  be  given  experience  and 
practice  in  the  observation  of  social  phe¬ 
nomena  as  he  encounters  them;  because  the 
student  should  be  made  to  realize  that  every 
problem  is  many  sided  and  complex ;  because 
the  student  should  learn  to  consider  all  of 
the  facts  available.  Therefore,  the  course 
for  the  twelfth  year  should  be  organized 
“on  the  basis  of  concrete  problems  of  vital 
importance  to  society  and  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest  to  the  pupil.” 
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Opponents  of  the  course  now  contend  that : 

1 —  Unless  students  have  learned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  government,  sociology,  and 
economics  in  regular  courses  in  these  sub¬ 
jects,  they  are  not  adequately  prepared  for 
the  solution  of  modern  problems. 

2 —  Teacher-training  institutions  do  not 
provide  adequate  training  for  teachers  who 
are  expected  to  teach  the  course. 

3 —  There  is  no  uniformity  in  agreement 
as  to  content  of  the  courses  in  Problems  of 
Democracy. 

4 —  There  is  too  much  overlapping  in  con¬ 
tent  with  courses  in  American  history,  civ¬ 
ics,  sociology,  and  economics. 

5 —  ^That  the  course  should  not  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  students. 

Part  II 

We  Should  Retain  and  Perfect  the 
Course  in  Problems  of  American 
Democracy 

A — Opponents’  Arguments  Answered. 

1 — That  courses  in  American  history, 
civics,  sociology,  and  economics  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  course  in  Problems  of  American 
Democracy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  every  secondary 
school  student  to  pursue  all  of  these  courses, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  course  in  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Democracy.  However,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  presenting  all  of  these  courses 
to  all  students  because  of  the  demands  of 
other  subjects.  In  fact,  if  the  existing  State 
requirement  were  withdrawn,  there  would 
be  less  time  devoted  to  the  social  studies 
than  there  is  now.  In  proof  of  this  state¬ 
ment  we  have  ample  evidence.  When  the 
State  requirement  in  regard  to  teaching  com¬ 
munity  civics  in  senior  high  school  was  mod¬ 
ified  to  make  it  permissible  to  teach  it  in 
either  the  senior  or  elementary  schools,  in 
most  school  systems  community  civics  was 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  times  demand  more 
of  the  school  day  devoted  to  the  social 
studies  if  our  young  people  are  to  be  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  to  meet  real  life  situations. 


If  our  courses  in  American  history,  civics, 
sociology,  and  economics  were  presented  in 
problem  form,  there  would  be  some  excuse 
for  abandoning  the  course  in  Problems  of 
Democracy.  Altogether  too  frequently  these 
courses  are  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the 
student  sees  no  relationship  with  present- 
day  problems.  Civics  merely  means  learning 
the  details  of  machinery  of  government  with 
little  discussion  of  the  tricks  and  subterfuges 
which  make  the  practice  entirely  different 
from  the  theory.  In  the  course  in  economics, 
the  students  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  theories  of  rent,  interest,  and 
wages,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ability  to  apply 
economic  theory  to  existing  problems.  Much 
of  our  social  study  teaching  of  the  past  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  deacon  who  could  recite 
scores  of  verses  from  the  New  Testament, 
but  who  saw  no  necessity  for  applying  re¬ 
ligion  to  his  business  relations.  He  saw  no 
inconsistency  between  the  doctrine  of  broth¬ 
erly  love  and  his  own  guiding  principle  of 
“do  the  other  fellow  before  he  does  you.” 

Until  such  time  as  these  older  courses  are 
presented  as  real  life  problems,  we  must  re¬ 
tain  the  course  in  Problems  of  Democracy. 

2 — Teachers  are  not  properly  equipped  to 
teach  this  course. 

This  charge  may  have  been  true  years  ago, 
but  it  is  no  longer  true.  Post-graduate  work 
has  equipped  many  of  the  older  teachers  with 
a  background  in  government,  sociology,  and 
economics.  The  Montclair  State  Teachers’ 
College  requires  all  students  majoring  in  the 
social  studies  to  complete  a  course  in  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Democracy.  (It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  that  institution  believes  it  would  be 
truly  a  backward  step  to  abandon  the  course 
in  Problems.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
present  this  course  properly  the  teacher 
must  have  a  rich  background  in  all  of  the 
social  studies,  but  in  every  high  school  there 
is  at  least  one  instructor  thoroughly  capable 
of  presenting  the  subject. 
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3 —  There  is  no  uniformity  or  agreement 
as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  the  course  in 
Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

This  statement  is  very  true.  Although  the 
situation  may  present  some  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  may  also  be  a  sigfn  of  greater 
effectiveness  of  instruction  in  that  teachers 
are  experimenting  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
course  abreast  of  the  times.  However,  the 
State  Syllabus  of  Social  Studies  for  the 
Senior  High  School  outlines  a  course  in 
Problems  of  Democracy  which  should  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  beginning  instructor. 
Since  this  syllabus  was  published,  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  have  made  many  departures 
from  the  outline  in  their  efforts  to  enrich 
the  course,  both  in  regard  to  content  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Since  new  problems 
are  constantly  arising  and  since  the  course 
must  be  closely  synchronized  with  current 
events,  it  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
local  and  current  needs. 

4 —  The  course  overlaps  others  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history,  civics,  sociology  and  economics. 

Problems  of  American  Democracy  is  usu¬ 
ally  defined  as  a  fusion  course  presented  in 
the  twelfth  year,  which  is  organized  upon 
the  basis  “of  concrete  problems  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  society  and  of  immediate  inter¬ 
est  to  the  pupil.”  The  theory  of  every  fusion 
course  is  that  it  will  draw  from  all  of  the 
social  studies  such  facts  as  are  necessary  for 
a  proper  understanding  and  solution  of  the 
problem.  Of  necessity  there  must  be  much 
overlapping  in  factual  material,  just  as  chil¬ 
dren  learn  the  times  tables  in  one  g^ade  in 
order  to  understand  and  solve  problems  in 
arithmetic  in  the  next  one.  It  is  by  assimila¬ 
tion,  application  and  repetition  that  concepts 
become  permanent.  In  the  best  organized 
course  there  will  be  overlapping  of  factual 
material,  but  not  of  problems. 

Our  State  Department  of  Education  in 
its  requirements  for  entrance  into  our  normal 
schools  and  teachers’  colleges  discourages 
the  introduction  of  a  full  year  course  in 
P.A.D.  The  requirement  that  an  examina¬ 


tion  in  American  History  and  Problems  of 
Democracy  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  senior 
year  makes  it  essential  for  schools  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  combination  course  during  the 
senior  year,  instead  of  a  full  year  of  Prob¬ 
lems.  The  regulations  should  permit  the 
student  to  take  an  examination  in  United 
States  History  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year 
or  an  examination  in  Problems  of  De¬ 
mocracy  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

5 — The  course  should  not  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  students. 

Many  educators  contend  that  no  student 
should  be  required  to  study  a  subject  which 
he  cannot  master  or  which  he  detests.  This 
may  be  true,  but  until  such  time  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  applied  to  all  courses,  it  should  not 
affect  the  course  in  Problems  of  Democracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more  reason 
for  making  this  course  compulsory  than  for 
any  subject  in  the  secondary  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  As  William  McAndrew  has  so  many 
times  emphasized,  the  purpose  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  creating  a  tax-supported  public 
school  system  was  to  develop  intelligent  cit¬ 
izens.  Since  its  fundamental  purpose  is  to 
develop  citizens  equipped  for  and  capable  of 
solving  the  problems  of  their  generation, 
the  State  is  justified  in  making  the  study  of 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  high  school  graduates. 

B — Problems  of  American  Democracy 
Should  Present  Real  Life  Problems. 

The  leaders  in  progressive  education 
throughout  the  country  are  emphasizing  that 
the  senior  high  school  must  reorganize  its 
curricula  more  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  a  changing  world.  A  few  examples  of 
this  trend  are  given — 

“To  ignore  important  social  and  economic 
issues  in  the  curriculum  is  to  relegate  educa¬ 
tion  to  scholasticism.” — Thomas  Briggs, 
Teachers’  College  Record,  March,  1933. 

“The  teacher  is  under  the  duty  of  training 
for  citizenship  not  incidentally  or  remotely, 
not  in  such  space  as  he  can  find  between 
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Latin  and  dramatic  art,  but  primarily  and 
preponderatingly.  Now,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  since  the  principles  of  democracy 
were  promulgated,  they  have  not  even  got 
into  the  schoolmaster’s  blood.  He  is  still 
fussing  with  pretty  things,  good  enough  in 
their  way,  such  as  the  gentlemen  and 
scholars  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  used 
to  put  their  tune  to.” 

— William  McAndrew. 

“The  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  evolved  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  high  school.  If  the  high  school 
is  to  become  in  any  true  sense  a  positive  so¬ 
cial  force,  its  curriculum  must  be  focused 
more  upon  contemporary  culture  and  con¬ 
temporary  social  problems.  Most  high 
schools  still  aim  to  place  the  student  in  the 
possession  of  a  little  harmless  knowledge 
about  the  externals  of  history.  It  is  evident 
that  the  theory  implied  in  current  practice 
must  have  general  overhauling.” — Jesse  H. 
Newlon,  Director  of  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  there  will  be  no  place  for 
the  high  school  which  does  not  give  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  controversial  issues  a  place  of 
major  importance  in  its  curriculum.  If  the 
American  secondary  school  cannot  rise  to 
the  task  of  training  citizens  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  realities  of  life  today,  some  other 
form  of  educational  institution  which  can 
rise  to  this  responsibility  will  and  should  be 
organized.” — C.  L.  Cushman,  Director  of 
Research  and  Curriculum,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

A  Real  Fusion  Course  in  Problems  of 
Democracy 

In  a  number  of  schools  the  course  in 
Problems  of  Democracy  has  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  it  has  not  been  organized  as 
a  true  fusion  course.  A  truly  fusion  course 
would  present  to  students  such  problems  as 
the  following: 


Some  Political  Problems 
Is  democracy  the  best  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  peoples?  Do  we  need  a  new 
alignment  of  political  parties?  Should  our 
town  (or  city)  adopt  the  manager  type  of 
government?  Why  is  our  crime  rate  higher 
than  that  of  most  civilized  countries  ?  What 
can  we  do  to  lessen  armaments  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  world  peace?  Is  the  English  cabinet 
system  superior  to  the  American  system? 

Some  Social  Problems 
Should  our  Federal  Constitution  be 
amended  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws  ?  What 
is  the  most  desirable  method  of  regulating 
the  liquor  traffic?  Should  all  of  our  states 
adopt  systems  of  unemployment  insurance? 
What  are  our  outstanding  social  problems  as 
revealed  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Recent  Social  Trends? 

Some  Economic  Problems 
What  features  of  the  N.I.R.A.  should  be 
made  permanent  features  of  American  life? 
Should  the  government  develop  hydro¬ 
electric  power?  How  can  we  best  eliminate 
industrial  strife?  Should  the  income  and  in¬ 
heritance  taxes  be  used  to  bring  about  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth?  Does 
Socialism  present  the  solution  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  problems? 

Each  of  these  problems  requires  from  one 
to  four  weeks  of  study  of  the  underlying 
facts  before  students  are  permitted  to  dis¬ 
cuss  possible  solutions.  All  sides  and  angles 
of  the  problem  should  be  presented,  and  the 
instructor  should  not  force  his  conclusions 
upon  the  students.  Young  people  must  be 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
work  out  their  own  solutions. 

Conclusion 

Two  years  ago  at  the  New  Brunswick 
meeting  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Social  Studies 
voted  the  course  in  Problems  of  Democracy 
(Continued  on  page  3i)' 
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A  Problem  of  Democracy 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
to  be  the  most  valuable  one  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  for¬ 
warded  to  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

In  1929,  Frances  Taylor  made  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  the  courses  in  Problems  of 
American  Democracy.  The  conclusion  she 
reached  was  as  follows: 

“Problems  of  American  Democracy  seem 
to  be  growing  in  extent  each  year,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  make  friends  of  the  course 
believe  that  this  growth  is  likely  to  be 
checked  soon.  The  wider  extent  of  the  of¬ 
fering  of  the  course,  the  retention  of  the 
subject  in  many  schools,  its  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  in  four  states,  and  the  recent  publica¬ 
tion  of  textbooks  and  teaching  materials  for 
the  subject  are  the  basis  for  the  belief  that 


Two  Other  Points  of 

By  Benjamin  S.  Haggett,  Newark 
My  attitude  regarding  the  future  status 
of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  is  this. 
I  believe  that  the  subject  can  be  combined 
successfully  with  American  history  in  the 
twelfth  year  and  the  year’s  work  required 
of  all  students,  as  is  at  present  being  done 
in  the  Newark  high  schools. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  old  course  in 
Problems  of  American  Democracy  was  that 
approximately  one  out  of  two  students  had 
never  had  in  high  school  any  history  or 
economics.  We  required  a  half  year  of  civ¬ 
ics  in  ninth  year,  but  no  other  course  in 
social  science  was  required  until  the  Prob¬ 
lems  course  in  the  twelfth  year.  Conse¬ 
quently  one  half  of  our  students  had  no 
background  for  a  Problems  course.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  work 
done  was,  in  most  cases,  superficial. 

When  we  were  revising  our  curriculum  in 
the  Newark  schools,  I  favored  at  least  the 
requiring  of  two  full  years  of  the  social 
studies.  We  now  have  that  requirement  in 


courses  in  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
will  continue  to  spread  in  high  schools  in  the 
next  few  years  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
which  to  a  certain  degree  handicap  the 
course.” 

Until  some  course  is  organized  which 
more  truly  prepares  students  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adult  life,  we  should  continue  to  re¬ 
quire  all  students  in  their  senior  year  to 
complete  the  course  in  Problems  of  Democ¬ 
racy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  for  which 
public  schools  were  originally  established, 
this  day  and  age  demands  that  we  “organize 
instruction,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  several 
social  sciences,  but  on  the  basis  of  concrete 
problems  of  vital  importance  to  society  and 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  pupil.”* 

*  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


View  on  "Problems" 

nearly  all  our  courses.  In  our  general  course, 
for  instance,  American  history  combined 
with  Problems  of  American  Democracy  is 
required  in  the  twelfth  year  and  European 
history  in  the  eleventh  year.  By  including 
the  early  period  of  American  history  (to  the 
Revolution)  as  part  of  general  European 
history  we  have  managed  to  retain  approx¬ 
imately  a  half  year  for  Problems  in  our 
twelfth  year  American  history  course. 

I  find  that  this  plan  produces  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  old  one  did.  No  student  now 
takes  Problems  of  American  History  with¬ 
out  some  background  in  the  social  sciences. 


By  George  B.  Robinson,  New  Brunswick 
After  reading  Mr.  Greenan’s  excellent  ar¬ 
ticle,  I  find  that  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  him  on  several  phases  of  his  defense  of 
Problems  of  Democracy  as  a  required 
course  in  senior  high  school.  Most  certainly 
the  need  of  some  course  for  the  study  of 
problems  of  the  day  is  necessary.  The  fact 
that  all  pupils,  regardless  of  mental  abilities. 
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will  become  voting  citizens  is  undeniable. 
The  problem  of  teacher  training  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  by  teachers  in  a  course  in 
Problems  is  answered  by  this  article.  Over¬ 
lapping,  decried  by  so  many,  has  very  valu¬ 
able  pedagogical  functions  if  not  over-used, 
and  the  fusion  nature  of  Problems  of  De¬ 
mocracy  can  scarcely  be  called  over-used,  in 
my  opinion. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  present  course 
and  thus  to  this  defense  is  the  tendency  this 
particular  subject  has  of  putting  the  “cart 
before  the  horse.”  It  is  my  contention  that 
each  student  should  be  gpven  certain  funda¬ 
mental  economic  and  sociological  principles 
and  concepts.  There  is  a  considerable  body 
of  this  material  which  is  within  the  grasp  of 
the  student  and  which  economists  are  fairly 
well  agreed  in  accepting.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  teach  theories  of  rent,  interest  and  wages, 
although  some  of  this  can  be  taught  the 
senior  high  school  pupil.  With  this  funda¬ 
mental  material  properly  mastered,  apply 
these  laws  to  present-day  current  problems 
as  found  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  This 
will  tend  to  eliminate  the  tendency  in  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Democracy  courses  to  use  the  same 
stereotyped  problems  year  after  year  with¬ 
out  concern  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
problem  studied  at  the  particular  time. 

It  seems  much  more  important  to  me  that 
the  student  learn  to  recognize  a  problem, 
that  he  be  given  a  method  of  approach  in 
studying  a  problem,  that  he  have  certain 
fundamental  economic,  sociological  and  civ¬ 
ic  concepts  to  guide  him,  and  that  he  be 
taught  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  studying 
present  day  problems,  than  that  he  take  some 
problem  first,  study  it  through  and  then  de¬ 
duce,  maybe,  some  general  principles  to 


guide  him  later.  It  is  well  to  teach  modern 
problems,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  problems  vital  now  may  not  be 
vital  twenty  years  from  now. 

This  method  of  approach  leaves  the  way 
open  for  the  thorough  discussion  of  any 
problem  from  all  angles.  It  gives  the  pupil 
some  primary  tools  to  work  with  and  it 
makes  the  subject  more  vital  for  the  future 
than  the  course  as  now  arranged.  The  very 
popularity  of  courses  in  economics  and  so¬ 
ciology  as  shown  in  various  studies  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  pupils  themselves  somehow 
sense  their  importance. 

By  all  means  keep  a  course  in  Problems 
of  Democracy,  but  make  the  problems  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  principles  and  concepts.  Make 
the  problems  real  by  testing  them  with  the 
fundamental  laws  and  concepts  of  econom¬ 
ics,  sociology  and  government. 
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Recreation  in  New  Jersey  communities  that  never  before  had  the  ad- 

(Continued  from  page  2S)  vantage  of  it.  Wherever  local  activities  are 

continue  recreation  service,  particularly  for  being  carried  on.  they  are  sponsored  by  com- 
the  unemployed  during  the  winter.  Recently,  mittees  representing  the  churches,  schools 
a  music  organizer  has  been  appointed  as  an  and  civic  organizations.  The  State  Relief 

assistant  to  Mrs.  Woodlock  to  stimulate  the  Administration  has  developed  this  whole 

organization  of  orchestras,  bands  and  cho-  program  in  close  consultation  with  the  Na- 

ruses  throughout  the  state.  Organized  rec-  tional  Recreation  Association, 

reation  has  thus  been  initiated  in  several  Libraries  are  also  receiving  workers  paid 

by  the  State  Relief  Administration.  Thus 
the  situation  at  present  is  that  while  our 
ordinary  municipal  recreation  agencies  are 
laboring  under  the  difficulties  of  greatly  re¬ 
duced  budgets,  a  considerable  number  of 
leaders  are  organizing  activities  thanks  to 
the  emergency  aid  of  the  State  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
a  number  of  places,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  playgrounds,  parks  and  other  recre¬ 
ation  areas  and  facilities  are  being  improved 
thanks  to  labor  provided  by  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  recreation  in  the 
state,  we  ask  the  questions: 

“How  shall  each  community  consolidate 
the  gains  in  activity  and  interest  made  under 
the  emergency  help  of  the  relief  administra¬ 
tion  ?”  and 

“How  can  the  losses  sustained  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  municipal  recreation  departments  be 
recovered  ?” 

Public  Opinion  Needed 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  public  opin¬ 
ion  must  rally  to  the  aid  of  the  committees 
and  leaders  who  are  carrying  on  these  activ¬ 
ities  in  New  Jersey.  Recovery  is  now  under 
way.  This  should  apply  not  only  to  the 
business,  but  also  to  the  cultural  activities 
of  the  people.  As  the  financial  resources  of 
the  municipalities  improve,  an  effort  should 
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be  made,  either  through  the  schools  or 
through  independent  recreation  commissions 
or  park  boards,  to  put  recreation  leadership 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Every  community  of 
8,000  population  should  be  able  to  support 
at  least  one  adequately  trained  recreation  di¬ 
rector,  a  man  or  woman,  who  can  give  full 
time  to  planning  and  organizing  the  leisure 
life  of  the  community  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Another  need  apparent  in  many  communi¬ 
ties  is  that  existing  recreation  programs 
should  be  enriched  with  such  activities  as 
gardening,  nature  study,  crafts,  music  and 
drama.  The  time  has  come  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  so-called  cultural  recrea¬ 
tions.  While  provision  for  games  and  out¬ 
door  sports  is  not  adequate,  much  more  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  these  physical  rec¬ 
reations  than  has  been  given  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  that  I  have  just  referred  to. 

The  Federal  Government  is  beginning  to 
retrench  on  the  funds  available  to  local  com¬ 
munities  for  recreation  and  other  purposes. 
Unless  the  work  that  has  been  started  is  to 
cease,  and  the  interest  aroused  is  to  evap¬ 
orate,  it  is  time  that  teachers,  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  social  workers  and  leaders  of  wo¬ 
men’s  groups  and  other  citizens  should  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  what  is  being  done  in 
their  own  communities  and  exert  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  see  that  permanence  be  given  to 
the  hitherto  temporary  activities. 

At  the  present  time,  fifty-one  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state  report  organized  recrea¬ 
tion  service.  Only  twenty-two  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  year-round.  Many  communities 
are  neglecting  their  children  and  youth.  Now 
is  the  time  to  serve  both  the  unemployed  and 
those  who  though  employed  are  working 
shorter  hours,  as  well  as  the  young  people 
of  the  community  by  genuine  planning  for 
permanent  recreation  service. 
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after  25  years  service  as  a  public  school 
janitor,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Newark. 
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Trenton  Papers  Outstanding 
At  School  Press  Conference 

With  three  of  her  entries  taking  medals, 
Trenton  took  first  place  among  New  Jersey 
cities  and  towns  sending  representatives  to 
the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association.  Trenton’s 
three  medalists  were;  The  Spectator, 
Trenton  Senior  High  School;  The  Junior 
Four  Review,  Junior  High  School  No.  4, 
and  High  Lights,  B.  C.  Gregory  School. 

Of  the  755  school  papers  rated  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  114  were  from  New  Jersey.  There 
were  papers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 


States  including  four  publications  from 
Hawaii  and  two  from  Alaska.  Almost  every 
entry  was  accompanied  by  at  least  one 
delegate. 

Other  New  Jersey  school  newspapers  and  mag' 
azines  ranked  at  Columbia  include;  Monticello 
Times,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth; 
Entree,  Plainfield  High  School;  High  Spots,  Bat- 
tin  High  School,  Elizabeth;  Night  Watch,  Dick- 
inson  Evening  High  School,  Jersey  City;  Beacon, 
Bayonne  Senior  High  School;  Criterion,  East  Side 
High  School,  Paterson;  Westonian,  West  Side 
High  School,  Newark. 

Also  Valkyrie  News,  Somerville  High  School; 
ColL'High  News,  Collingswood  High  School; 
Columbian,  Columbia  High  School,  South  Orange; 
CU'Hi  News,  Cliffside  Park  High  School;  Scribe, 
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Haddon  Heights  High  School;  Senior  High  News, 
Uniontown  High  School;  Tunlaw.  North  Plainfield 
High  School;  White  and  Gold,  Woodbury  High 
School. 

Also  Oracle,  Dwight  Morrow  High  School, 
Englewood;  Tower,  Princeton  High  School;  Blue 
AND  White,  Hammonton  High  School;  Echo,  Ten* 
afly  High  School;  Hi-Lights,  Park  Ridge  High 
School;  Leonia,  Leonia  High  School;  Long  Branch 
Trumpet,  Long  Branch  High  School;  Round 
Table,  Red  Bank  High  School;  Te'Hi  News,  Tea- 
neck  High  School;  The  Beacon,  Qoster  High 
School. 

Also  The  High  School  Record,  Camden  High 
School;  The  Optimist,  South  Side  High  School, 
Newark;  The  Reflector,  Qifton  High  School; 
The  Spectator,  Central  High  School,  Paterson; 
The  Kearny  Kardinal,  Kearny  High  School, 
Kearny. 

Also  The  Advocate,  New  Brunswick;  Nut¬ 
shell,  Moorestown;  WILSONIAN,  Wilson  High 
School,  Camden;  High  Lights,  Demarest  High 
School,  Hoboken;  Weather  Vane,  Westfield  High 
School;  The  Spotlight,  Cranford  High  School; 
The  Pioneer.  Fort  Lee  High  School;  Ship  Ahoy, 
Wildwood  High  School;  and  Spotlight,  South 
Hadley  High  School. 

Among  the  junior  high  school  newspapers.  Buzz. 
Junior  High  School  No.  3,  Trenton,  and  Hamilton 
Headlines,  Hamilton  Junior  High  School,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  took  first  places.  Also  placed  were  Junior 
Journal,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  Newark; 
The  Rough  Rider,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School, 
Westfield;  The  Highland  Fung,  Franklin  Junior 
High  School,  and  The  Lighthouse,  Summit  Junior 
High  School. 

In  the  junior  high  school  magazines,  Minkawa, 
Henry  Snyder  Junior  High  School,  Jersey  City;  The 
Pilot,  Madison  Junior  High  School,  Newark;  The 
Hamiltonian,  Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High 
School,  Elizabeth;  The  Georginnian,  George  In- 
ness  Junior  High  School,  Montclair;  The  Recorder. 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth;  The 
Sentinel,  Mount  Hebron  Junior  High  School,  Up¬ 
per  Montclair. 

Among  private  school  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  Record  of  Pingry  School,  Elizabeth;  The 
Chronicle,  Kingsley  School,  Essex  Fells;  The 
Budget,  Vail-Deane  School,  Elizabeth;  Cuo,  Miss 
Beard's  School,  Orange;  Dwightonia,  Dwight 
School,  Englewood,  and  The  Lawrenceville 
Literary  Magazine,  Lawrenceville  School,  Law- 
renceville,  were  honored. 

Among  elementary  school  newspapers,  printed. 
The  Boydenite,  Seth  Boyden  School,  Maplewood, 
won  first  place.  In  the  elementary  school  magazine 
class.  The  Signal,  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  Pas- 
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How  much  is 

SJg.OO 

- 9 - 

• 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
how  much  a  given  sum  of  money 
amounts  to?  Take  $15.00  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Measured  in  terms  of 
some  things  it  is  a  large  amount, 
in  terms  of  others  it  dwindles  to 
insignificance.  It  depends  entirely 
on  what  you  get  for  your  money 
whether  or  not  that  money  is 
well  spent. 

In  terms  of  T.P.U.  protection 
$15.00  is  a  very  small  amount.  A 
T.P.U.  Special  Certificate  gives 
you  more  than  almost  anything 
else  that  you  can  buy  for  $15.00. 

It  gives  you  comfort,  freedom 
from  worry,  pays  you  liberal  ben- 
eSts  in  case  of  sickness,  accident 
and  quarantine.  Even  if  you  give 
up  teaching  or  marry  you  may 
continue  your  T.P.U.  member¬ 
ship  at  no  increased  cost.  Surely, 
$15.00  is  a  smaU  price  to  pay  for 
this  generous  protection. 

•  •  • 

There  are  other  T.P.U.  Certifi¬ 
cates  to  fit  the  needs  of  every 
teacher.  Write  for  complete  de¬ 
tails. 

THE  TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENEMAN  BLDC.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

District  Offices 

612  Schaff  Building  ..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitay  Building . Paterson,  N.  J. 

45  Clinton  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 


saic;  The  Announcer,  Arlington  Avenue  School, 
Newark;  The  Emersonian,  Emerson  School, 
Kearny,  and  The  Tribute,  Memorial  School,  Pas¬ 
saic,  took  third  places. 

Among  the  mimeographed  elementary  school  pub¬ 
lications,  there  were  three  medalist  magazines.  The 
Magpie,  Hillside;  Lincoln  Broadcaster.  Roselle, 
and  Highlights  of  Mass,  Atlantic  City.  Others 
outstanding  were  Chatter,  Trenton;  Jefferson 
Chat,  Trenton;  Fourteenth  Avenue  Mercury, 
Newark;  The  Spotlight,  Elizabeth;  Whittier 
News,  Teaneck;  Pioneer,  Hillside;  Madison- 
Monroe  Post,  Elizabeth;  Voice  of  No.  3,  Belle¬ 
ville;  Spotlight,  Linden;  Leonia  Lens,  Leonia; 
Longfellow  Topics,  Teaneck;  The  Torch,  West 
New  York;  Bergen  Tribune.  Newark;  H.  L. 
Rever  News,  Vineland;  Margate  Buoy,  Margate 
City;  Lincoln  Log,  Elizabeth;  Elmora  Echoes. 
Elizabeth;  Washington  Platoon,  Nutley;  Linden 
Leaf,  Glen  Ridge;  Yantacaw  News,  Nutley;  Rob¬ 
bins  Review,  Trenton;  Park  Pathway,  Nutley; 
Eastern  Record,  East  Orange;  Hilltop  News, 
South  River;  Mouthpiece,  Hackensack;  Wash¬ 
ington  News,  Westfield;  Eighteenth  Avenue 
News,  Newark;  Pony  Express.  Westfield. 

Among  school  of  education  magazines.  The 
State  Signal,  State  Teachers’  College,  Trenton, 
took  a  medal.  In  second  place  was  The  Pelican, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Montclair. 

Also  honored  in  their  respective  classes  were: 
The  Fort  Lee-der,  Fort  Lee  High  School;  Odds 
AND  Ends,  Union  High  School;  The  Reporter, 
Maywood  School;  The  Owl,  Washington  School, 
Union;  The  Loudspeaker,  Carteret  High  School; 
The  Messenger,  South  Amboy  High  School;  The 
Periscope,  Perth  Amboy  High  School,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy;  The  Washingtonian,  George  Washington 
Junior  High  School,  Elizabeth;  The  Ironsides 
Echo,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School, 
Bordentown;  The  Marquis,  Lafayette  Junior  High 
School,  Elizabeth;  The  Sagamore,  Roosevelt  Junior 
High  School,  Westfield;  The  Fratech,  Newark 
Technical  School,  Newark;  The  Skirmisher, 
Bordentown  Military  Institute,  Bordentown;  Lore, 
Leonia  High  School;  The  Owl,  Dickinson  Eve¬ 
ning  High  School,  Jersey  City. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Blanche  Graves  Smith,  principal,  St. 
Cloud  School,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

Minnie  T.  Myers,  principal,  Frank¬ 
lin ’School,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
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honor.  Carrie  Smeeton,  of  Bayonne,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  had  charge  of  reserva¬ 
tions. 

An  interesting  manifestation  of  county 
organization  work  is  The  School  News 
presented  recently  by  the  Camden  County 
Council  on  Public  School  Relations,  with 
Miss  Olivia  F.  Rich  man  as  director  of  the 
press  bureau  and  Mr.  Sanford  Shapiro  as 
editor  *  ♦  *  On  May  1  will  be  celebrated 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  National  Child 
Health  Day.  The  slogan  is  MOTHERS 
AND  BABIES  FIRST  ♦  *  *  National 
Youth  Week  will  be  celebrated  from  April 
28  to  May  5.  In  1920  this  movement  orig¬ 
inated  as  Boys’  Week,  but  a  feeling  during 
recent  years  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  should 
be  publicly  recognized  has  caused  the  scope 
of  the  observance  to  be  broadened. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Junior  High  School 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  New  York  University  will 
be  held  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
morning,  April  13  and  14.  The  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  session  of  the  Junior  High  School  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  combined  with  the  Friday 
evening  session  of  the  Spring  Conference  of 
the  Eastern-States  Association  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Schools  for  Teachers. 

The  Union  County  Conference  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Associations  met  at  Roselle  Park  High 
School  on  Thursday,  March  8.  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Barnes  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Clifton  J.  Hopf  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Review  were 
present  to  discuss  Association  activities. 
Joseph  L.  Bustard  is  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Nearly  all  the  school  districts  of 
Union  County  were  represented  at  the 
meeting. 

The  Camden  County  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  the  Camden 
County  Teachers’  Association  held  a  joint 
conference  on  February  21  on  the  general 


topic  of  “The  Joint  Responsibility  of  the 
Home  and  the  School  for  Social  Welfare.” 

Margaret  Trumbull  Corwin,  former 
executive  secretary  of  the  Yale  University 
Graduate  School,  has  become  dean  of  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women.  Miss  Trumbull 
assumed  her  post  early  in  February,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Mrs.  Mable  Smith 
Douglass. 

The  pension  survey  commission  in  its 
1932  report  found  that  the  state  teachers’ 
pension  and  retirement  fund  and  the  state 
employes’  pension  and  retirement  system  are 
the  only  two  sound  systems  of  152  in  the 
entire  state.  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore 
told  the  Legislature  *  ♦  ♦  The  lottery  racket 
is  not  too  proud  to  take  the  pennies  of  school 
children,  it  was  found  recently,  when  Prin¬ 
cipal  Whitford,  of  Paterson  Public  School 
No.  6  confiscated  a  three-cent  lottery  ticket 
found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  pupils. 
Arrests  followed  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  school  systems 
of  Passaic  and  West  Paterson  have  been 
gn'anted  CWA  aid  in  the  repairing  and  reno¬ 
vation  of  their  school  buildings  *  ♦  *  Two 
liquor  dispensaries  within  200  feet  of  New¬ 
ark  schools,  were  forced  to  remove  their  en¬ 
trances  to  a  point  outside  this  law  imposed 
distance.  The  saloons  themselves,  however, 
remained  within  the  200  feet  *  *  *  An  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “The  Business  of  Running  a 
High-School  Movie  Qub”  by  William 
Lewin  of  Central  High  School,  Newark,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January,  1934,  number  of  The 
English  Journal  *  ♦  *  The  faculty  of 
Salem  High  Schools  and  Junior  High  School 
recently  held  an  afternoon  tea  for  Emma 
Garwood,  the  assistant  to  Charles  T.  Has- 
SARD,  principal.  Miss  Garwood  is  now  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Beckett. 


Franklin  X.  Millman  of  Titusville,  who 
for  several  years  aided  the  editorial  board 
in  making  up  the  Review,  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  recently.  Mr.  Millman 
was  in  charge  of  the  Newark  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 
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LOANS 

Courteously 


Privately 


'The  courtesy  and  privacy 
of  your  loan  plan  is  greatly 
appreciated,"  writes  one 
school  teacher. 


Your  signature  is  all  that  is  re> 
quired  on  the  Special  Household 
Loan  Plan  for  school  teachers.  Your 
word  is  believed.  Your  affairs  are  not 
discussed  with  outsiders. 

You  can  get  $300  or  less  promptly, 
privately,  pleasantly — and  take  up  to  15 
months  to  repay  in  monthly  installments. 

Call  at  the  nearest  office.  Or,  if  you 
prefer,  the  entire  transaction  can  be 
completed  by  mail.  The  coupon  below 
is  for  your  convenience. 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


CAMDEN.  4th  Floor. 
Btoadway-Scevens  Bids- 
License  So.  641 
JERSEY  CITY.  5th  Hoor. 
Jersey  Journal  Bids. 
License  No.  643 
NEWARK.  4th  Floor. 
Nat'l  Newark  BUg. 
License  No,  289 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor. 
Paterson  National  Bank 
Buildins 
License  No.  659 

TRENTON.  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Buildins 
Licessse  No.  660 


HostseboU  charges  the  Utw  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey  law,  2yi% 
a  month  on  tn^aid  balances. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

Nsuno _ 

SeroH _ Cky _ 

Homo  Phone _ 


Conservation  Week  April  9-13 

Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  has  asked  the 
schools  to  hold  programs  during  Conserva¬ 
tion  Week,  April  9-13.  This  is  the  week 
which  includes  Arbor  Day,  April  13.  In  set¬ 
ting  aside  that  week  Governor  Moore  said, 
“We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
priceless  heritage  which  Nature  has  lavished 
upon  us.  Under  the  new  era  which  is  dawn¬ 
ing,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  more  leisure  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  Nature. 

“Our  various  State  departments  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  prevent  pollution  of  our 
waters  and  needless  destruction  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  State  is  also  faced  with  the 
problem  of  conserving  our  natural  assets 
through  flood  control  and  the  prevention  of 
the  loss  of  soil  through  erosion,  particularly 
along  our  coast." 

The  New  Jersey  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  has  published  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
teachers  which  is  distributed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction.  Added  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Bodine,  146  West  State  Street,  Trenton, 
Vice-Chairman  for  Education  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Conservation  Committee. 


The  President  of  the  Kindergarten  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  for  the  current  year  is  Mar¬ 
cella  G.  Moffett,  of  Junior  High  School  No. 
3,  Trenton.  The  name  of  the  president  was 
listed  incorrectly  in  the  Annual  Report  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Review. 


The  Department  of  Handwriting  of  the 
Association  will  again  run  a  state-wide  pen¬ 
manship  contest  during  the  week  of  April 
g.  Details  of  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  Enola  Morgan,  iii  Church  Street, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Amouni  I  wUk  to  borrow  $ _ My  aolmry  it  $ _ 

It  ii  understood  this  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  to  borrow  or 
put  me  to  any  expense. 


John  W.  Dickey,  of  Newark  Normal, 
writes  on  What  Education  Is  Practical  in 
the  March  5  issue  of  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


FEDERAL  AID  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 
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GERMAN  TOURIST 
INFORMATION  OFFICE 


665  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Federal  Aid  and  Its  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 
to  the  inadequate,  unfair  and  indefensible 
state  system  of  financial  support.  Our  indi¬ 
vidual  communities  are  unable  to  raise  suf¬ 
ficient  money  for  education,  although  there 
is  sufficient  wealth  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  operate  schools  upon  an  efficient  level. 
Everywhere  in  the  nation  local  communities 
are  turning,  as  we  are  turning  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  the  state  government  for  help.  The 
state  governments,  in  turn,  are  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  federal  government,  which  alone 
is  in  a  position  to  tap  sotu-ces  of  revenue 
sufficient  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 
While  federal  emergency  aid  seems  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity,  we  must  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  implications  of  federal 
aid  for  our  schools.  Will  such  aid  result  in 
federal  control,  with  attendant  sacrifice  of 
principles  which  have  dominated  public  edu¬ 
cation  since  it  began? 

Throughout  history  it  has  been  true  that 
the  man  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 
If  the  federal  government  contributes  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  for  educational  support,  can 
we  be  sure  that  control  will  not  inevitably 
follow?  If  such  control  comes,  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  bring  education  throughout  the 
country  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity,  the 
net  result  will  be  undesirable.  The  right  of 
the  individual  community  to  experiment  edu¬ 
cationally  must  be  protected  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  local  initiative,  under  which  any 
community  may  tax  itself  to  provide  its 
children  with  the  kind  of  education  which 
that  community  believes  to  be  sound  must 
be  safeguarded. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  con¬ 
sistently  favor  the  handing  out  of  federal 
moneys  without  some  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appropriated,  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  the  present  time  this  whole  issue  is 
somewhat  beclouded  by  the  proposition  that, 
“the  money  should  follow  the  child.”  I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  into  a  controversial  dis- 


The  splendor  falls  on  the  castle  walls  and 
romance  old  in  story.  Lofty  mountains  tower 
over  coot  forests  and  dreaming  valleys.  Medi¬ 
eval  walled  towns  conjure  up  the  knights  and 
Minnesingers,  and  beautiful  health  resorts  offer 
charming  solitude.  Great  cities  throb  with  the 
sparkling  life  of  a  reborn  nation.  Art  flowers 
in  the  Music  Festivals  of  Bayreuth,  Munich, 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg. 

Nature  and  the  drama  excel  in  the  Ober- 
ammergau  Passion  Play  in  special  300th  An¬ 
niversary  series  from  May  through  September. 
18  acts  and  1,000  players. 

Greatly  reduced  prices  give  you  practically 
the  same  dollar  buying  value  as  before  in 
Germany.  Illustrated  booklets  of  partkular  in¬ 
terest  to  educators.  Write  for  collection  No. 
109.  Also  posters  for  classrooms. 
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cussion  of  this  proposal,  although  it  is  one 
which  should  and  must  have  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Undoubtedly  we  are  intelligent 
enough,  broad-minded  enough,  and  socially- 
minded  enough  to  find  the  proper  answer 
to  this  proposal  in  the  interest  of  the  child, 
wherever  he  may  live  and  wherever  he  may 
attend  school,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color. 

At  the  Qeveland  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  the  position  was 
taken  that  the  federal  government  should 
render  assistance  to  the  states  to  such  an  ex- 


Thisyear  see  Northern  Europe 

NORTHLAND  ^onr  >«> 
CRUISES  LOU. 

Visit  all  these  countries 

Approximately  40  days 
...  10,000  miles  ...  at 
less  than  3^  a  mile. 

To  Northern  Earope  where  history 
J  ii  beioc  made  ...  to  fire  eoontnea 

/  Tia  the  North  Atlantic  and  tha 

yj  Baltic  Sea.  The  ship  is  yoor  hotel* 

j\  NofOTeicrnexchanffepenaltics.Toot 

"  paaeenffers  ose  American  doUara 

throoffhoot  at  foil  valoe. 

^UJEDEir 

SEsniras AMoTaoiw”^ 

CopsnAopen.  Ltningrtid,  Gydnia, 
Htlainafort,  Stockholm. 

Shore  Cxcuraioea  Optional 
All  toorist  class,  .yoo  have  complete 
freedom  of  the  ship.  Excellent  cui- 
sine,  flneet  service,  every  comfort 
and  convenience.  Meet  charming 
and  coogenial  people. 


^  I  and  surprisingly  low  rates  will 
/  sent  on  request.  Keep  abreast  ofiithe 
times,  take  the  trip  of  yoor  dreams, 
to  Northern  Earope  THIS  year. 

S«s  your  local  travel  opeat,  or 

AMERICAN  SCANTIC  UNE 

S  Broadway.  Haw  Vorli  City 


tent  that  every  child  would  be  guaranteed 
adequate,  educational  opportunity,  and  also 
prevent  the  closing  of  schools  during  such 
an  economic  disaster  as  we  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing.  The  Department  emphasized  the 
point  that  it  does  not  favor  federal  control 
of  the  educational  program  in  the  various 
states.  I  believe  that  federal  aid  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  without  giving  the  federal  government 
control  of  educational  matters  which  are 
properly  the  responsibility  of  the  states. 

N.  J.  Educators  Will  Confer 

On  International  Relations 

An  Educators’  Conference  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Joint 
Council  on  International  Relations,  on 
Thursday,  April  19,  at  Alexander  Hall, 
Princeton. 

What  Is  Best  for  the  World  Is  Best 
for  Us  is  the  topic  of  the  principal  address, 
to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Augustus  Thomas, 
Secretary  General  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Elliott,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  over  the  morning  session. 

The  afternoon  session,  to  be  opened  by 
Frank  G.  Pickell,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  will  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  five-minute  talks  by  Dr. 
M.  Ernest  Townsend  of  the  Newark  Normal 
School,  Eda  Willard  of  the  Glassboro  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  and  Will  G.  Atwood,  Warren 
County  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Pickell  states  that  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  its  especial  import  for  edu¬ 
cators  merits  a  large  and  attentive  audience 
at  this  conference.  He  personally  urges 
New  Jersey  educators  to  be  present. 


Calendar 

Good  Friday  ....  Friday,  March  30 
Easter  Sunday  ....  Sunday,  April  1 

Arbor  Day . Friday,  April  13 

Dayliqht  Saving  begins  Sunday,  April  29 
Child  Health  Day  .  .  .  Tuesday,  May  1 
Mother’s  Day  ....  Sunday,  May  1 3 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Period  March  2, 1933  to  March  2, 1934 

RECEIPTS 

Cash  Balance  March  2,  1933 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Active  Account .  $9,221.31 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account .  7,809.25 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank — Inactive  Acct .  242.55 


Dues 

1932  Paid  in  1933 .  674.00 

1933  Paid  in  1933-1934 .  26,219.00 


Interest  on  Deposits 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Active  Account .  30.63 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account .  235.94 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank — Inactive  Acct .  7.27 


Interest  on  Investments 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  ....($  600.00)  25.50 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds  (10,000.00)  500.00 

Denville  School  Bonds . .  (  7,000.00)  350.00 

Northfield  School  Bonds  (  8,000.00)  Acct.  Rec.  200.00 

1  yr.  Int.  400.00  600.00 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review  - -  -  1,475.50 

Advertising,  etc .  4,149.88 

Subscriptions  .  12.00 


MisceUaneous  ‘t,xui.oo 

Increased  Revenues .  17,827.45 

Rent  from  Exhibits .  60.00 

Sale  Exhibit  Space .  212.50 

Refund  .  35.75 

-  18,135.70 

TOTAL  RECEIPTS  .  $68,213.03 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  Disbursements,  Active  Account  per  detailed  support¬ 
ing  statement .  57,626.19 


Cash  Balance — March  2,  1934 .  .  $10,586.84 


ANALYSIS  OF  CASH  BALANCE  MARCH  2,  1934 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — ^Active  Account .  2,291.83 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account .  8,045.19 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank — Inactive  Acct .  249.82 


Total  Balance  All  Accounts .  $10,586.84 
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DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 


Cash  Book  Balances  March  2,  1934 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — ^Active  Account . $2,291.83 

Trenton  Banking  Co. — Inactive  Account .  8,045.19 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank — Inactive  Acct .  249.82 


Total  Balance  All  Accounts 


Balance  as  per  Statement  Trenton  Banking  Company  as  of 
close  of  business  March  2,  1934 . 


Less  Outstanding  Checks : 

No.  4449 

$7.25 

No.  5653 

$2.60 

4779 

16.15 

5654 

26.00 

4972 

3.00 

5657 

50.00 

5283 

5.00 

5658 

230.00 

5380 

16.48 

5659 

6.85 

5590 

5.00 

5660 

4.95 

5592 

3.35 

5661 

2.30 

5593 

5.25 

5664 

7.45 

5602 

3.46 

5665 

4.20 

5605 

20.00 

5668 

7.20 

5616 

2.55 

5669 

79.70 

5617 

2.55 

5670 

3.85 

5640 

4.50 

5673 

2.00 

5642 

50.00 

5674 

20.19 

5645 

50.00 

5678 

117.20 

5646 

3.05 

5679 

128.61 

5651 

68.05 

Cash  Balance — Active  Account 


3,250.57 


958.74 

2,291.83 


Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of 
March  2,  1934  (Savings  Acct.  No.  2761) — 

Interest  credited  to  December  1,  1933 .  8,045.19 

Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  First-Mechanics  National 
Bank,  as  of  March  2,  1934  (Savings  Acct.  No. 

2918) — Interest  credited  to  January  15,  1934. . . .  249.82 


Total  Balance  All  Banks 


DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Detail  of  Disbursements 

Executive  Committee  Expense .  $1,371.61 

Officers’  Salaries .  4,666.67 

Office  Expense  (Telephone,  Rent,  etc.) .  2,190.01 

Stationery  and  Other  Expenses .  626.90 

Qerical  Services  .  1,720.60 

Postage,  Expressage,  etc .  35.(X) 

Annual  Meeting  Expense .  5,364.03 

Committee  on  Enrollment .  1,676.85 


$10,586.84 


$10,586.84 


treasurer’s  report 
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Committee  on  Resolutions .  60.66 

Committee  on  Necrolc^ .  13.00 

Committee  on  Audit .  62.36 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress .  3,953.97 

Committee  on  Legislation .  2,719.81 

Committee  on  Welfare .  2,370.79 

New  Jersey  School  Survey  Commission .  15,418.28 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review .  12,959.37 

Sundry  Expense  .  2,416.28 


Total  Disbursements . 

Analysis  Committee  on  Enrollment  Expense 

Expense  in  Connection  with  Increased  Revenue .  230.69 

Expense  Committee  on  Enrollment  proper .  1,446.16 


Analysis  of  Sundry  Expense 

N.E.A.  Expense — Delegates  .  700.00 

N.E.A.  Expense — Headquarters .  104.28 

N.E.A.  Expense — General .  12.50 

N.E.A.  Affiliation  Dues .  100.00 

N.E.A.  Emergency  Appropriation .  50.00 

Interest  on  Loans  (Discount) .  912.50 

Tax  on  Checks .  16.90 

Vouchers  Returned  (Charged  Back  &  etc.) .  463.49 

Expense  Forwarding  Coupons .  .81 

Premium  on  Treasurer’s  Bond .  37.50 

Flowers .  15.00 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box .  3.30 


Total  Sundry  Expense 


SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  6  Bonds  $100.00 — 4J4% . 

Coupon  Nos.  212410-1-2 
Registered  Nos.  B-04482672-C3-D4 
City  of  Northfield,  N.  J.,  School  Bonds,  8  @  $1,000.00  each — 5% . . . 
Coup.  Nos.  43-44-45-46-47-48-49-50 
$3,000.00  due  1942,  $3,000.00  due  1943 
$2,000.00  due  1944  (Int.  Feb.— Aug.) 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds,  Due  1971, 10  @  $1,000.00  each — 5% . 

Coup.  Nos.  29710-1-2-3-4 

30378-32870-1-2-3  (Int.  Feb.— Aug.) 

Township  of  Denville,  N.  J.,  School  Bonds,  7  @  $1,000.00  each — 5% . 
Coup.  Nos.  84-5-6-7-8-9-90 
$5,000.00  due  1942,  $2,000.00  due  1943 
(Int.  Jan. — ^July) 


$57,626.19 

$1,676.85 


$2,416.28 

$  600.00 

8,000.00 

10,000.00 

7,000.00 


Total  Investments 


$25,600.00 
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Note — All  of  these  investments  are  pledged  as  collateral  for  a  $15,000.00  loan 
granted  the  Trenton  Banking  Company,  said  loan  (through  a  renewal  of 
the  original)  being  outstanding  as  of  the  date  of  this  audit. 

Dated :  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  7th,  1934. 

(Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 

Treasurer. 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  March  2d,  1933 
to  March  2d,  1934,  and  have  found  them  to  be  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief.  All  cash  balances  have  been  reconciled  with  the  depository  banks  and 
all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers  have  been  inspected  and  found  to  be 
in  order,  and  I  certify  this  to  be  a  correct  report  of  the  books  and  records  for 
the  period  under  review. 

I  have  also  examined  the  Surety  Bond  of  the  Treasurer  and  note  that  it  has 
been  extended  by  the  payment  of  the  required  premium  during  the  year  1933-1934. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  SKILLMAN, 

Accountant  and  Auditor. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  7th,  1934. 

We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the 
Report  of  the  Accountant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash 
Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from 
March  2d,  1933  to  March  2d,  1934.  The  Report  of  said  Accountant  and  Auditor 
attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

We  have  also  examined  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association  and  find  it  correct  as  to  form  and  amount. 


(Signed)  FRANK  D.  MUNROE, 

J.  WILLIAM  VAN  HORN, 

Auditing  Committee. 


Dated :  Trenton,  N.  J. 
March  7th,  1934. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  tho 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

NOVEMBER  9.  to.  11. 12 -1934 


NATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-Second  Annual  Convention 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
June  30  —  July  6, 1934 


THE  GATES  PROGRAM  <>'  READING 


T<xUy's  Acknowlcdscd  Icadinj  method  of  tcechins  reedina. 

In  use  in  more  then  5000  citiet,  towns  and  counties. 

Embodied  in  THE  WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 

A  complete  prosram — from  the  primer  through  the  eighth  reader. 

PREPARATORY  BOOKS  -  READERS  -  MANUALS 


Huntington.  Benson.  McMurry  LIVING  GEOGRAPHY 


A  development  plan  based  on  levels  of  learning. 

Gives  the  child  two  views  of  the  world — each  view  taken  from  an  angle 
different  from  that  used  in  the  other  but  nevertheless  related  to  it 
Psychological  rather  than  cycle-logical  presentation. 

A  two-book  and  a  four-book  series. 

HOW  COUNTRIES  DIFFER  -  WHY  COUNTRIES  DIFFER 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Grady-Klapper-Gifford's 

CHILDHOOD 
READERS 

Ntnv  ready — 


Third  Reader 


completing  the 

Primary  Unit 

PRIMER:  “Pets  and  Playtimes" 
FIRST  READER:  “City  and  Country** 
SECOND  READER: 

“Stories  for  Every  Day" 
THIRD  READER: 

“Children  Near  and  Far" 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


rAND  MTing  a  part  of  one  a 
eaminga  ia  a  Tiabit,'*  too,  and 
the  “cable**  you  “weasre,**  a 
auhrtantial  Savinga  Account, 
atrong  enough  to  auatain  you 
in  comfort  when  the  need 
ariaea  .  .  .  Nothing  takea  tihe 
place  of  a  Savinga  Account  in 
a  atrong  inatitution  like  the — 

TRENTON 
TRUST  I 

COMPANY  I 

Brood  a  Madiel  .-MW.  Stole  •  •*Broad  a  Hedmo 


